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~ Every Day 
the world turns more 
to Studebaker 


HE sensational success of Studebaker is based on a 
simple formula. 


We give the buyer “more for his money’ —and he 


KNOWS it. 


_ Thus every buyer becomes our salesman. 145,167 
new ones last year. More per month then ever before 
SO far this year. 7 


| By producing quality cars efficiently in quantity, we 
pike able to embody numerous features in a Studebaker 
car found only in rival cars at twice and more the price. 


The public, becoming more motor wise every day, 
recognizes that facts: Hence in comparison, Studebaker 
always wins. 


We make money. We give our customers more for 
their money. And our business keeps jumping ahead. 


' Last year buyers paid $201,000,000.00 for Stude- 
bakers. 




















Studebaker is the world’s largest producer of 

quality cars. 

LIGHT-SIX SPECIAL-SIX BIG-SIX 
5-Pass. 112-in.W.B. 40H.P. 5-Pass. 119-in.W.B. 50H. P. 7-Pass.' 126-in.W.B. 60H.P. 
Touring i... :/..-., a ae eee $1425 ee $1750 
.: Roadster (3-Pass.) . . .,. 1025 Roadster (2-Pass.) . . . . 1400 Speedster (5-Pass.)'. . . 1835 
ae] Pee) * st )- $4 Coupe (5-Pass.). . .,... 1895 Coupe (5-Pass.) ... . . 2495 
SS ee a 1485 Me ns we Se Bet 1985 Seman. 2» « sivie »: 28 
4 All prices f. o. b. U. S. factories, | 
~s Detroit, Mich. South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Canada 
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Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, S. C., the 
newest Unit of the Hamrick Group, 
with two interior views. 








The W. C. Hamrick 
Group of Mills 


HE Limestone, Hamrick, Alma, Musgrove and 

Broad River Mills make up the W. C. Hamrick 
Group of Gaffriey, S.C. These five mills operate 
99,614 ring spindles in the production of sheetings 
and wide print cloths. 


Foresight built the. first Hamrick Mill. Efficient 
and economical production of a good material 
accumulated profits which encouraged successive 
expansions to the present total capacity. 











The performance of this organization of Engineers 
in planning, designing and supervising the con- 
struction and equipment of cotton mills for the 
Hamrick Group, supplied the tools which our 
client, with sound business judgment, wielded 
with pronounced success. 


An intensive experience of almost a quarter century 
with nearly all factors of industrial production is 
at your service. Without obligating yourself, write 
for an appointment with a member of this organi- 
zation. One familiar with the solution of problems 
similar to your own, may reveal a hidden but 
profitable course of action. 





Write for a copy of “Picks to the Minute”—practi- 
. . 7 . “ 

cal viewpoints of the textile industry—and “Fac- 

tories for the Future.” 


: Jj. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Now Commencing 


A MOST IMPORTANT SERIES 


UUUSULAOUATVAUTOOOESOOLGUUOUOCERSOUAANAUU ALGO ALEEUUULEELULLLEO LS LGUEUAESU OULU ULE UE HEA 


The Life Stories and Achievements of 





The Twenty-Five Leading 
Automotive Executives 


UAUUOOOEDNTDSENSTALASLASSANONGON08000080000000000000000000000000000000000NNNNNNNUONNONONNUUUUUUUUUOUUUUHOUUUUUU UU ENEDDNEENUAGNEAGANAGAN ANAND NANTON Uh 


The automotive industry, during the last 
twenty years, has produced probably a greater 
number of notable successes—has seen a 
greater number of Napoleonic achievements 
—than any other industry. Their record has 
eclipsed anything and everything in the same 
lield abroad. Things don’t just happen. 
Men make them happen. 


Once a month, Forbes contemplates publishing 
the life story of each of the twenty-five men who 
have contributed most to fostering the progress 
of the industry. 


Subscribe to Forbes Now! 


Forbes Magazine is a serious magazine—for 
business men. Forbes Magazine will help you 
make greater progress in your business; will 
keep you informed of the important develop- 
ments in business and finance; will inform, 
guide and inspire you. 


Forbes Magazine is edited by B. C. Forbes—is 
published every other week, 26 times a year. 
The regular subscription rate is $4 per year. 
The editions on the newsstands are limited. 


Newsdealers carry, in the main, fiction maga- 
zines that cater to the popular demand. It is 
therefore very difficult to get Forbes Magazine 
at the newsstands. 


Be sure to get Forbes regularly —Be 
sure to read every article in this 
series—by subscribing now! 


a Fill in and mail this coupon———-—— 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4 (add 50c extra for 
Canadian and $1.00 extra for Foreign postage) or I 
will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
Magazine for one year, (every other w eek) 26 issues. 


RO OS C4454: 684 0904 0:00 04004 64668.663 056 6266604646660 % 
@eeeceeecsercecceveccececes 
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Things That Impress When You 
Go Traveling 


Multiplicity of Developments Indicative of America’s 
Present-Day Progress 


ing water doesn’t. 

The man who never leaves 
his own desk or workshop or 
neighborhood is in danger of be- 
coming stale and pessimistic. No 
person, however, can move about 
the United States without becom- 
ing impressed by the vigorousness 
of current business and, especially, 
building activity. 

Growth is the keynote in Amer- 
ica to-day. 

Among the things which strike 
the eye and the mind are: 

1.—The rapid expansion going 
on in most cities. 

2.—The attractiveness of prac- 
tically all modern building “devel- 
opments,” meaning new home sec- 
tions, whether for ordinary work- 


S 5 water stagnates. Mov- 


ers or for the well-to-do or 
wealthy. 
3—The multiplying of sky- 


scrapers in all communities, rang- 
ing from those numbering a few 
thousand to metropolitan cities. 

4—The very notable rise in 
real estate values in towns and 
cities. 

5.—The vast amount of road- 
building. 

6.—The phenomenal increase in 
automobiles. 

7—The amazing increase in 
branch plants of manufacturers 
making low-priced cars and in 
automobile stores, service sta- 
tions, etc. 

8.—The marked growth in the 
oil industry. 

9.—The number and costliness 
of civic improvements, especially 
in the form of new parks and pub- 
lic buildings. 
10.—The large attendances at 





By B. C. Forbes 


theatres, motion picture houses, 
club entertainments, and other 
amusements. 

11.—The high standard of cloth- 
ing now worn by the rank and 
file of the people, women, men and 
children. 

12.—The reduction in the num- 
ber but the increase in the size of 
banking institutions in many cit- 
ies, and the large gain in bank 
clearings. 

13.—The inordinate number of 
automobile tourists encountered 
everywhere, including many who 
apparently are in only modest 
financial circumstances. - 

14.—The springing up of munic- 
ipally-owned camps for automo- 
bile tourists. 

15.—The improvement in rail- 
way road-beds, in railway equip- 
ment, in railway stations at many 
points, and in both passenger and 


freight train service. 

16.—The overwhelming demand 
by travelers for drawing rooms 
and compartments. 

17.—The extraordinary increase 
in the demand for the best hotel 
accommodations, both in business 
centers and in holiday resorts. 

18.—The sumptuousness of the 
meals served—meat consumption 
in the United States last year in- 
creased eighteen pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. 

19.—The enormous sums being 
spent in building the finest of 
commercial schools, high schools 
and, at some centers, colleges. 

20.—The only moderate amount 
of new church buildings. 

21.—The launching of unprece- 
dented numbers of new industries 
here, there and everywhere, most 

(Continued on page 776) 
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The above chart, based on figures furnished by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, reveals that shipments of automobiles are now 


at a record high point for the last seven years 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the 


“If you can keep your head when all about you are 

losing theirs”— 
Rudyard Kipling’s ringing poem comes to mind when 
we contemplate the swirling turmoil 


COOLIDGE at Washington. Others are losing 
INSPIRES : ° ° : 

FAITH AND their heads. Calvin Coolidge is not. 
CONFIDENCE There he sits in the White House 


unflustered, dignified, calm, serene, 
excitedly rushing neither to this extreme nor that, but 
quietly, unswervingly, diligently doing his ordained duty, 
‘unmoved by calumny or hysteria. It is reasurring to 
the American people to look upon so solid a captain at 
the helm of the Ship of State as foul waters are churned up 
all around. His poise fills them with faith and confidence. 
If he, in the very midst of the frenzied storm, can remain 
unruffled and unafraid, why should we give way to 
panic? In Calvin Coolidge the people see the very embodi- 
ment of the immovable hills of Vermont and of that inward 
peace and tranquility which come from lifelong, close 
communion with the eternal verities. 

Those little souls, those self-seeking politicians who 
have been doing their worst to dislodge President Coolidge 
from the White House have, in reality, done the best of 
which they were capable to insure his continued stay in 
the White House. 

Business need feel no alarm. 


* * * 


39 


“The greatest is charity.” The worst is worry. 


* * * 


Remember, we never miss the water till the well 
runs dry. Is it not too often true that we do not 
value health till we lose it? When we are full of 
vigor and vim and strength we rarely give a thought 

to safeguarding our vitality. We 


A WORD are so busy with so many things 
a that we leave our health to take 
HEALTH care of itself. How many men 


ruin themselves physically, striv- 
ing too strenuously to enrich themselves financially ? 
The country is strewn with men, once powerful giants 
mentally and bodily, who have become physical, 
nervous wrecks, victims of overwork and worry. 
The following comes from an inmate of a sani- 
torium at Nopeming, Minn.: 


If you want to do more good to your subscribers than 
you are already doing and in that way extend the great 
service you are rendering, create a department in your magazine 
or publish articles occasionally impressing upon your readers 
the necessity for them, especially big and little business men, 
to procure the proper amount of recreation, and the importance 
of sleeping in the open air. 

* * * 


You, I, each one of us forms a thread in the American 
flag. What shall our flag be like? 


*x* * * 


To reach the heights, keep your feet on the ground 
and your eyes on the stars. 


Editor 


Henry Ford used to be democratic. He has become 
autocratic. He has shown this in his numberless quarrels 
and final splits with his chief associates of his earlier days. 
He showed it in his dogmatic treatment of workers, par- 

ticularly in his “Welfare” rules and 
found 


WHY regulations—since largely 
poo oa i unworkable. He has shown it in 
FORD? the high-handed way he has on 


occasion treated his dealers, com- 
pelling them to take and promptly pay for cars and 
tractors they did not want. He has latterly shown it in 
the regal splendor with which he has surrounded himself, 
in his estate at home, in his kingly yacht, in his Florida 
palace, etc. 

And now, most of all, he is showing it in the terms 
of his bid for Muscle Shoals and his whole attitude towards 
the Government—you will recall that when Congress 
requested him to appear before the committee handling 
the matter, he told them he would do nothing of the kind. 
That, however, was mild in contrast with his stipulation, 
in his bid, that he must be made exempt from all regula- 
tion, that he must be given the freedom and power of an 
old-time Czar, that he be singled out as the only man in 
the United States beyond the reach of laws governing 
everybody else. 

This un-American demand alone should be sufficient 
to cause the Government to reject his proffered terms. 
American citizens want no one, not even Henry Ford, to 
be placed above and beyond the law. 

oes 


We inherit some traits, yes; but we acquire more. 
ix the responsibility where it most often belongs. 
x * x : 


Your employer will stand for much if you never lie. 
x * x 
Show of temper is no sign that you are made of true- 
blue metal. 
x * x 
Congress has again demonstrated its pettiness. There 
was no sound reason why you and I should not have been 
allowed to deduct one-quarter of our income tax payment 
on March 15th. Had Congress been concerned about our 
welfare rather than about political 


commanee humbugging, relief would have been 
INSPIRING passed when President Coolidge, 
CONFIDENCE sensing the public’s mood, sent 


Congress his urgent recommendation 
for action. At no time in recent years has the Congress 
of the United States fallen lower in the estimation of the 
public. The whole session has been one of political jockey- 
ing, inspired by narrow, personal motives, not by states- 
manship. The two chief pillars of the present Administra- 
tion, President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, have been 


strengthened, not weakened, by the condemnable exhibi- 
tion. 
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International 


(Left) CURTIS D. WILBUR, 
Chief Justice of the California 
Supreme Court and a graduate 
of the Naval Academy, who 
has been selected by President 
Coolidge to succeed Edwin 
Denby, as head of the Navy 

Department. 

Underwood & Underwood 
(Right) “GOLDEN RULE 
JIM” DALY, for years fore- 
man of the Cushing Shoe 
Company plant at Lynn, 
Mass. The more than 200 em- 
ployees of the firm, now 
bankrupt, are clubbing their 
savings and plan to buy up 
the concern and present it to 
Daly to run, not on the co- 
operative principle, but as an 
experiment in running a shoe 
factory on the Golden Rule 
principle in a town which has 
seen almost constant fighting 

















unions. 


Next to being able to deliver the goods, printers’ 
ink is the most powerful thing in the world. I re- 
cently wrote something about a new kind of melon 
produced near Fort Worth, Texas, and of its instant 

success. Manager Hampton of 
THE POWER the Fort Worth Chamber of 


OF ommerce, writes: “Since the 
PRINTERS’ C : ; 
INK appearance of your article on the 


Honey Ball about one-third of 
our mail has been requests for seed. These requests 
have come from Canada to Florida and from Flor- 
ida to California.” The Jacksonville Journal prints 
this: “More than fifty letters containing requests 
for general and specific information regarding Jack- 
sonville have been received at the Chamber of Com- 
merce since the series of articles on Jacksonville and 
Florida began running in B. C. Forbes’s columns and 
magazines, Chamber of Commerce officials said to- 
day. Each of the letters refers directly to B. C. 
Forbes’s articles, prepared on information gathered 
while Mr. Forbes visited this city.” 

The Winston-Salem “Twin City Sentinel” prints 
the following: | 

Editor B. ‘C. Forbes, of New York, who addressed the Mem- 
bers’ Council Luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday, 
expressed real pleasure when informed that one of the citizens 
in attendance upon the dinner had remarked, just before coming 
into the ballroom of the Robert E. Lee, that he was particularly 
anxious to hear Mr. Forbes because he thought that he was 
worth three dollars to-day where he would have been worth 
one because of following the New York editor’s advice. He 
explained that several years ago, when the signs of the approacti- 
ing storm in the business world were first being seen, Mr. Forbes 
was the writer on business topics who seemed to him most clearly 
‘to “size up” the situation. And when he counselled caution and 
care this Winston-Salem business man listened to him with the 
result that he saved money that might have been lost otherwise. 


He felt that by “pulling in” at the right time, he avoided losses 
that might have come under other conditions. 


* * * 
That man is educated who is master of his job. 
* * * 


Some big men pride themselves on their ability to select 
men, some bigger men on their ability to make men. 
* * * 
A merited increase in pay is as much worth prizing 
as a college diploma. 


between employers and 





Are you not tired of all the endless columns of incon- 
sequential piffle emanating from the probing at Washing- 
ton ? Endless columns and columns of words, words, words, 
reveal few pertinent facts. They do reveal, however, that 
the political probers have lost their 


POLITICAL perspective and lost whatever bal- 
PROBERS _ The 
RUNNING. ance they may ever have had 


WILD painful attempts to involve both the 

last and the present President of the 
United States have aroused nation-wide resentment. As 
in tax maneuvering, so in these investigations: our law- 
makers have not been guided by statesmanship, but by 
motives which have latterly disgusted many citizens. Inno- 
cent victims have been dragged in equally with those sup- 
posed to have been guilty of corruption. 

In the present wave of hysteria it may be accounted 
treason to venture the opinion that when the courts 
examine the whole matter calmly, few convictions will be 
returned. The sooner the whole investigation passes from 
self-seeking politicians to the judicial authorities, the 
better will it be for the nation. 

In traveling widely through the country, one cannot 
fail to note that the noisy outgoings at Washington were 
beginning to hurt business and employment. There is no 
occasion, however, for industry to slacken its pace because 
of the oil revelations. Yet, capital is proverbially timid. 

If business had not attended to its affairs better than 
Congress has attended to legislation, there would have 
been a harrowing array of empty dinner pails this Winter. 

* * * 


Don’t have to hurry to catch up. Get ahead and stay 
ahead. 
= = 


I have a dog that scorns to fight any dog smaller than 
himself, but tackles those twice his size. Any suggestion 
in this for you? 

* * * 


The way to find out if a man is a prospect és: Tackle 
him. 


o's « 
Pass the buck and you will soon be passed up. 
e « @ 


Even “natural” gifts need to be diligently cultivated, 
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Our Railroads’ “Worth”: Their Future 











HAT are our railroads “worth”? 
Ask a father and a mother what their child is 
“worth.” 


Estimates of worth cannot always be made in dollars 
and cents. 


What our railroads are worth to America could not be 
even guessed, because without them our whole existing 
structure of civilization would collapse. They are of the 
very life-blood of the nation. Without them, the America 
of to-day could not exist. 


In this broad sense, therefore, our railroads have a 
value inexpressible in dollars and cents, in millions or 
billions. 

You may have seen a queer computation which lately 
has been going the rounds of the newspapers, showing 
that the value of the materials in the human body works 
out at less than $1. 

For ten years a governmental agency has been trying 
to compile the value of the property constituing our rail- 
road system. After spending some $23,000,000 of tax 
money and $66,000,000 of railway money, the total ar- 
rived at, $18,900,000,000, displeased the Senatorial author 
of the valuation scheme, and now it is suggested that the 
results of the ten years’ investigation be scrapped. 

Adding the investments made by the railroads since the 
figures were compiled, a present-day total of well over 
$20,000,000,000 is shown. 

But the investigators made their calculations on a basis 
of pre-war prices and values. Since then prices, broadly 
speaking, have gone up nearly 75 per cent., so that it 
would be more accurate to estimate that railway proper- 
ties, equipment, etc., are to-day “worth” $35,000,000,000. 

Of what do our railroads consist? 

Here is an easily-understood answer : 

400,000 miles of track at only $25,000 per 





| RSS NOE ET Eee $10,000,000,000 
69,000 locomotives at only $20,000 each..... 1,380,000,000 
2,400,000 freight cars at only $1,000 each...... 2,400,000,000 
57,000 passenger cars at only $10,000 each.. 570,000,000 
Materials and Supplies............. 500,000,000 
OE Ce TTT ee 500,000,000 

50,000 stations and terminals, shops, machin- 
I Seas ve ies dd sierdn Sea atereie ats 7,000,000,000 
ee hig a ieee 6 ohana Absa $22,350,000,000 


The comment is added: “This then is a valuation no- 
where near approaching present-day replacement costs and 
based, not on theory nor loose talk. It would seem the 
railroads should be permitted to earn at least 534 to 6 
per cent. on such a valuation. As a matter of fact, the 
railroads have never earned this much. In 1922 their net 
earnings, on the tentative valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were a shade less than 4 per cent. and 
in 1923 about 5 per cent.” 

To talk about the “worth” of the railroads to America 
is about as practical as to talk about the “worth” of the 
materials constituting the human body. The figures here 
quoted give some idea of the physical valuation of the 
railroads. 

There is another sense in which the railroads are 
“worth” quite a lot, namely, from the tax leviers’ stand- 


point. The railroads are “worth” a million dollars every 
day of the year to the tax gatherers. 

Whereas ten and twelve years ago the railroads were 
able to pay at least $2.50 for every $1 they paid in 
taxes, they now are unable to pay $1 in dividends for 
every $1 they have to pay to tax gatherers. 

The record drives home forcefully the alarming increase 
in the tax burdens all of us have to bear and emphasizes 
the urgent need for calling a halt upon any further ex- 
panding of governmental activities. Here are figures, 
compiled from reports filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 


Dividends Paid Year Taxes Paid 
a ere eee i Ee $127,725,809 
0 ae A ere 141,942,711 
fo | RAEI oe 139,313,602 
eS rr roe 162,474,735 
Te oa. wines soared 215,146,471 
EEN v0.00ss0cvecdeees re 223,595,268 
DIE DIO OUR. 6 os0ccsccseness OME eisai la ead avangieien 232,363,445 
(i) aS a LL: EE See een 282,750,533 
ra NSS, miara fers ocasetes see 275,138,134 
ko eee rr ee 301,003,227 
eR | | | Sk ere er 336,399,600 

PR ORES Pe oF: er  ~§ (yf 





* Estimated: assuming that taxes continue to accrue at their 
recent rate of a million dollars a day. 


Dividends, you will notice, have decreased seriously, 
but taxes are almost three times what they were in 1913. 
This increase in taxes is far greater than the increase in 
the cost of living and the cost of almost anything and 
everything else. It certainly is very much greater than 
the increase granted railroads in rates. A report issued 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics early this year 
recorded: 

“The cost of living at present, according-to the United 
States Department of Labor, is 72.1 per cent. greater than 
the cost of living in 1913. The average hourly wages of 
unionized workers increased 93 per cent. between 1913 
and 1922, and has increased from 5 to 10 per cent. since 
1922, so that union wages are now more than 100 per 
cent. greater than in 1913. The hourly wages of railway 
employees have increased 133 per cent. since 1915, while 
their annual earnings have increased 97 per cent. Freight 
rates generally are now 54 per cent. above 1913. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Wallace, freight rates on wheat from 
country shipping points to primary markets are 45 per 
cent. above the pre-war rates. Because the increase in 
freight rates since 1913 is smaller than the increase in 
cost of living and wages, it is evident that the cost of 
transportation service, considered as one factor of dis- 
tribution, is lower relatively than the cost of other services 
involved between producer and consumer.” 

What of the future? 

The railroads are to-day better fortified financially to 
meet the future than they have been at any time in a 
dozen years. 

They are better fortified physically. 

They are better fortified equipmentwise. 

To my mind, however, there is another respect in which 
they are better fortified, a respect whi-h is perhaps still 

(Continued on page 793) 
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“Let him alone—he’ll make the grade.” 
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France has no stauncher friend in the world than the 
House of Morgan. In her recent hour of trial, when the 
franc was being hammered down below 3% cents, Amer- 
ica’s foremost banking firm came forward with a 

$100,000,000 loan. London’s bank- 


ers consented to provide only one- 


FINANCE 

SHOWS oii 9 

ITS FAITH quarter as much, and it is doubtful 
IN FRANCE if they would have advanced a 


penny had not J. P. Morgan & 
Company signified its readiness to provide a much larger 
amount. Frankly, things were going badly, financially, 
with France. Her own people had begun to lose faith 
in French obligations and were ceasing to absorb them 
in the volume necessary to keep the Government going. 
There was a wide unfilled gap between expenditures and 
income. It looked as if the franc were on its way to 
join the mark. 

Desperate diseases demand desperate remedies. The 
French Government cast off its easy-going practices. It 
applied itself vigorously to arresting the threatened debacle. 
The order went forth to slash expenditures, to increase 
tax levies, to stop further home borrowing, and to bend 
every effort to eliminating the causes of the franc’s de- 
cline. New York’s and London’s demonstration of faith 
in the franc and in Francé had immediate, electrical effect 
throughout the world. The franc’s rebound was sensa- 
tional. Incidentally, the previous collapse of the franc 
should intensify the desire of France to make peace with 
her ex-enemies and her ex-Allies. The hope can now 
be entertained that a workable agreement will be shortly 
reached. 
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We were discussing a prominent man of affairs 
who has borne the brunt of condemnation others 
should have shared, who was willing to become the 
scapegoat to shield others, who sacrificed much for 

the sake of his friends. Next we 


‘FINDS discussed one of those friends 
a7 cae who hid behind this man’s skirts 
POEM and thus escaped the criticism 


. that was his'due. Putting his 
hand in his inside pocket, my friend drew forth a 
sheet of paper, remarked calmly, “I find much com- 
fort in these lines of the late John Burroughs,” and 
began to read: 


WAITING 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea. 
I rave no more ’gainst time nor fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


What matter if I stand alone? 

I wait with joy the coming years: 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up the fruit of tears. e 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights, 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Congress has levied a fresh tax—on our patience. 
x * x 


The political pot is not likely to boil over this election. 
x * x 


Business could stand a Spring tonic. 
x * * 


Patent rights, not “freedom of the air,” is the issue. 
x * x 
Germany's circulation és 587,876,527,761,871 marks. 
Will Henry Ford please take notice? 
x * * 


Some low-priced railway stocks are still cheap. 
x * * 
Stinnes, Germany's superman, is sick. He has made 
many others feel that way. 
* * * 
Shipping, though still water-logged, promises to improve 
a little. 
* * x 


Don’t count upon the abolition of tax-exempt securities. 


Hoover proposes to hit back at rubber, potash, coffee, 
sisal and other foreign monopolists. International com- 
merce still és a species of war. 

x ok x 

McAdoo’s star is waning. (This is a political, not a 
movie, note). 

x ok x 

The N. Y. Merchants’ Association advocates salaries, 
not fees, for receivers. Some reform certainly is needed. 

x * * 
Don’t quarrel with your job. 
x * 
The cost of a roof over our heads hasn’t yet fallen, but 


the cost of a rug for under our feet has. 
* 2 @ 


There will be enough cotton to go round. 
x * x 


After all, prohibition has helped to save more than 
money. 





“Forbes”’ plans to give, from time to time, Short Articles and Editorials deal- 


ing with the development of various Cities and Sections in the South. 
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Transportation Is Transformation 


The Railroads Have Made Us 
What We Are Today 


Compare, Through These Interesting Reminiscences, Our Conception of 
Railroads’ Place in the Sun with That of Our Grandfathers— 
Check Expansion and We Endanger Standard of Living 


COUNTRY’S prosperity and 
A civilization can be judged bet- 

ter by its transportation facili- 
ties than in any other manner. The 
ancients were not good road builders 
in our sense. The principal trans- 
portation of these ancient empires was 
by river or sea, such as the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Yellow river of China 
and the canals of that country; the 
Aegean Sea and its bays. As far as 
we know the Romans were the first 
to build good highways. There is 
also evidence of some fairly good 
highways in the Inca Empire of 
South America. 

During the Middle Ages, England 
and France built more canals than 
other countries and they also devel- 
oped the best system of highways. 
About ninety years ago the age of 
railways began. During the first ten 
years England was the leader but 
shortly the other civilized countries 
followed, and within twenty-five 
years the most rapid building of rail- 
ways took place in the United States 
in the opening up and development 
of the section between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi River. 
With each succeeding decade another 
section of 500 miles of the great 
American desert was opened up and 
gridironed. 


Financing of Early Railroads 


It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that the first railroads generally 
followed the original buffalo trails 
and Indian routes. ‘The buffalo was 
a great traveler in its search for salt 
and instinctively found the lowest 
grades across the mountains and the 
easiest fords across the rivers. In 
the buffalo days the salt licks of Ken- 
tucky were the centers of attraction. 

The financing of the early railroads 
generally speaking was haphazard 
and amateurish. The first railroads 
were built either from the ports or 
from the heads of navigation, largely 
for the purpose of supplementing 
water transportation. As evidence 
of this, I might tell about the old Ger- 





By F. J. Lisman 


— 


F. J. LISMAN 


Head of the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of F. J. Lisman & Co., and a 


noted authority on railroads. 


man lady I knew who lived in Day- 
ton. She arrived in the United 
States in the 50’s; traveled from 
New York up the Hudson River, 
through the Erie Canal, and up the 
Lakes to Sandusky, Ohio; thence by 
canal to Springfield, Ohio, travel- 
ing only the last thirty miles from 
Springfield to Dayton by rail. 


The first ambitious project was the 
Baltimore & Ohio which remained 
about a sixty-mile line from Balti- 
more to Frederick for many years. 
The money for its construction was 
all raised locally, the same as the 
money for building the South Caro- 
lina Railroad, which was the longest 
line for a number of years, extend- 
ing from Charleston, S. C., to 
Augusta, Ga. 

Boston capital was the first to take 
up the construction of railways away 
from home and on a large scale. It 
was New England money which 
originally built the main line of the 
Michigan Central—the first line to 


reach what is now Chicago from the 
East—and also started the railroads 
for points south and west, like the 
Chicago & Northwestern, then known 
as the Chicago & Galena Union; also 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the original name of which was the 
Aurora Branch Railway, which con- 
solidated with the Central Military 
Tract Railroad, and subsequently 
acquired the Northern Cross Rail- 
road, forming in 1856 a through line 
from Chicago to Burlington and 
Quincy ; and the Illinois Central, one 
of the few roads which has never 
changed its original name. Later, 
roads such as the Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, etc., 
were financed in Boston where their 
headquarters were for many years. 

The financing of all railroads at 
the beginning was done nearly alto- 
gether by the sale of stock. In the 
50’s bond issues commenced and in 
the 60’s people became familiar with 
the foreclosure of railroad mortgages, 
though, of course, in those days the 
elaborate reorganization plans of the 
present could not have been dreamt 
of, as everything was on a much 
smaller scale. 


The “Battle of the Gauges” 


The building of railroads had a 
tremendous appeal to the imaginative, 
enterprising person, because any one 
who could build a railroad could feel 
and see the country grow. Not only 
houses, but villages and towns would 
spring up rapidly, because there was 
plenty of cheap land to satisfy the 
land hunger of the descendants of the 
Eastern settlers and of the immi- 
grants from Ireland and Germany 
who were arriving in large numbers. 

There are many interesting remini- 
scences of early railroading of those 
days, which among other things prove 
low little realization people had of 
the important role which the rail- 
roads were later to play. There is a 
curious story of the “battle of the 
gauges” at Erie, Pa. Erie is located 
ninety miles west of Buffalo and was 
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the western terminus of the Buffalo 
& Erie and the eastern terminus of 
the Cleveland & Erie. These two 
roads had different track gauges, and 
freight between the two lines was 
transferred across the town, which in 
those days was mostly important as 
a harbor on Lake Erie. It was deter- 
mined to make the two roads of the 
same gauge; that is, standard gauge, 
or 4 feet 814 inches, and to do away 
with the transfer at Erie. As this 
transfer business was the source of 
livelihood of a number of people in 
that town and the necessary transfer 
of passengers brought more money 
into the community, there was a 
strong local sentiment against what 
would now be called “consolidation,” 
which found expression in consider- 
able rioting. Much damage was 
done to railroad property and finally 
troops were called in to restore peace. 

In Georgia, like everywhere else, 
previous to the era of railroads com- 
merce followed the rivers, and the 
most important port of that state was 
Darien at the mouth of the 
Altamaha, its largest river. 


was built into it. About thirty years 
later an east-and-west road, known 
as the Georgia Pacific, now part of 
the Southern Railway System was 
projected across that section of coun- 
try. The citizens of Columbus had 
learned a thing or two by that time 
and they succeeded in getting the 
main line of the Georgia Pacific to 
pass through their town by paying 
a bonus reported to be twice the 
amount they had previously paid to 
keep the railroad out. 

Even in the 70’s most people in 
the West still thought of railroad 
transportation as largely something 
in connection with the waterways, 
such as the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
etc. Most of the roads, however, 
which were projected on this theory 
of part-rail-and-part-water  trans- 
portation failed, and those which 
were organized on a basis of connec- 
tion to Chicago and other points con- 
necting with lines to the East, were 
mostly successful. The lines which 
depended on the rivers as an outlet 


ghenies in Pennsylvania. 
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later. The Delaware river is faviga- 
ble for only about forty mileg above 
Philadelphia; and from New York 
the summit across the Alleghefiies be- 
tween sea level at Albany affid the 
Great Lakes is over 1,000 feet lower 
than any summit across the. Alle- 
In other 
words, physical geography is the 
basis of transportation and the basis 


of the development of cities and coun- 


tries. 

Just after the close of the recent 
World War, traffic on the Erie Canal 
was less than 2,000,000 tons a 
year, the bulk of which was sand, 
gravel, and other building material 
strictly local to cities along the canal. 
A similar condition prevailed on the 
great Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
connecting Lake Michigan via the 
Illinois river, with the Mississippi 
river. The condition on the Great 
Lakes, however, is entirely different. 
There is an enormous lake traffic 
which would keep eight or more dou- 
ble-track railroads very busy. This 

traffic consists mostly of ore 
and some grain moving 








When the first railroad was 
projected to penetrate the in- 
terior of the state, the pro- 
moters wanted to know how 
much bonus Darien would 
pay in order to have the rail- 
road start from that point. 
The reply was that Darien 
would not give anything be- 
cause Darien was the lead- 
ing port and there was no 
other place from which a 
railroad could reasonably 
start. The promoters thought 
differently and selected Sa- 
vannah, located about sixty 





F WE check the expansion of 

our railroads, it means that 
we simultaneously check the im- 
provement in our standard of liv- 
ing. The only course that the 
American public can afford to 
pursue in its own interest is to 
help the policies which have al- 
ready developed the greatest. 
transportation system 
world. 


in the 


southward, and of coal and a 
variety of other commodities 
moving northward. There 
is still considerable lumber 
moving out of the. upper 
ports but this is only a frac- 
tion of what it was twenty 
years ago. - ; 

The Lakes carry’ boats 
which draw twenty-ofe feet 
of water. The Erie *Canal 
between Buffalo and Al- 
bany, which was reconstruct- 
ed by the State of New York 
during the last decade at a 
cost of about $150,000,000, 

















miles further north, as the 
starting point. Savanah has 
now a population of nearly 100,000, 
with twenty-six feet of water, while 
Darien now has barely 1,000 people 
and the bar at the mouth of the Al- 
tamaha river has been permitted to 
shoal up. 

There is another interesting story 
—for the truth of which, however, I 
will not vouch—regarding the town 
of Columbus, Miss., located at the 
head of navigation on the Yazoo 
river, the most important affluent of 
the Mississippi in that state. This 
was a prosperous city in ante-bellum 
days. When the Mobile & Ohio was 
first projected in the 50’s, from St. 
Louis to Mobile, it was planned to 
run the main line through Columbus. 

The citizens of that town, who were 
familiar with the river, could not 
visualize any other method of trans- 
portation. They were afraid the 
railroad would destroy their property, 
and gave a bonus to the railroad com- 
pany to stay out. As the years rolled 


by, the town more or less shriveled 
up, although in course of time a 
branch of this same Mobile & Ohio 


for their freight largely went into 
bankruptcy and are to-day more or 
less branches of the great east-and- 
west systems. And yet many people 
still dream about the great poten- 
tiality of the waterways, in spite of 
the fact that without governmental 
aid they have not been successful any- 
where in the world in competition 
with the railways. 

There is no doubt but that the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal at the 
very beginning of the 19th century, 
before the era of railroads, made 
New York City the principal metrop- 
olis of the United States. Previous 
to construction of the canal New 
York had a smaller population than 
Philadelphia. The Erie Canal opened 
the trade of the West to New York 
City and state by way of the natural 
highway of the Hudson river extend- 
ing for 150 miles from New York 
City northerly and thence through 
the canal and the Great Lakes west 
of Buffalo. But it is probable that 
this tremendous natural advantage 
was bound to assert itself sooner or 





has twelve feet of water. 
Practically all the other 
canals have much less than that, Sev- 
eral efforts have been made. t@ send 
doats from various Lake ports, §nclud- 
ing Duluth, through to New York 
City. The newspapers make a great 
fuss every time such a trip js com- 
pleted and as a rule no one is  partic- 
ularly interested in pointing out that 
these trips. are not profitable. The 
facts are undoubtedly as follows: a 
ship which will pass through both the 
Erie Canal and the Lakes miust be 
able to stand the storms which fre- 
quently occur on the Lakes and, there- 
fore, must be built with a more or 
less sharp bow and rounded bottom; 
it must also have powerful engines. 
On the other hand, a boat passing 
through the canal, where the ‘speed is 
limited to six miles an hour $0 as to 
prevent damage to the banks, need 
not have great power nor neéd it be 
seaworthy. It may, therefore, be 
constructed more or less along the 
lines of a packing box in order to get 
the greatest amount of freight 
through the thirty-two locks in the 


(Continued on page 775) 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


“We Face the Future Without 
Fear, with Faith’—Sloan 


General Motors President Won Spurs Early by Getting Hyatt Bearing Co. 
Out of “Red Ink”—Built Wide Acquaintanceship and Kept an 
“Open Mind”’—How He Gets Executive Teamwork 


HE MAN who holds the most 
important executive position 
in the automobile world, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, with its 
facilities for producing 1,300,000 
high-grade cars a year and ramifica- 
tions covering 144 coun- 
tries made these 
penetrating observations 
when subjected for the 
first time to the ordeal 
of answering questions 
about his life’s experi- 
ences, about his recipe 
for handling men (the 
members of the General 
Motors family employ 
over 135,000 men), and 
about his vision of the 
future of the automobile 
industry : 

“T never give orders. 

“To attain the fullest 
measure of success for 
his company, an. execu- 
tive must ‘sell’ himself, 
must sell his ideas to his 
associates. 

“Perhaps an execu- 
tive, through years of 
building up confidence, 
might get to the point 
where he could afford to 
say, ‘You do this be- 
cause I ask you to.’ 
But an _ executive is 
wrong so many times 
himself that this would 
be a dangerous course to 
follow. He would miss 
so many opportunities 
for obtaining wise coun- 
sel. It is better to ap- 
peal to the intelligence 
of a man than to the military author- 
ity invested in you. 

“The president of a company may 
have the right to fire any man out 
of the organization; but, if he is 
wise, he will ‘sell’ the man rather 
than fire him. 

“In our corporation arbitrary 
orders are not issued from the top. 
Even though we may start from 
many positions which seem to be dif- 


By B. C. Forbes 


ferent, we always thrash a thing out 
until we finally reach a point where 
we can agree. 

“General Motors is a group or- 
ganization. I have just returned 
from Detroit, where I consulted 
everybody who could possibly con- 


unusual brains. But it is often hard 
to bring home to such a man in 
such a position that he does not 
know it all, and that he could profit 
by counselling with others. All of 
us have some weakness. But most 
human beings do not like to admit 
even to themselves that 
they have human weak- 








Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.° 
President, General Motors Corporation 


tribute to a certain decision which 
had to be reached. 

“What is the hardest problem of 
all in handling other men? From my 
own experience and from the experi- 
ences of heads of other large corpora- 
tions, I can tell you. It is this: You 
must grant a large measure of re- 
sponsibility to the man placed in a 
highly responsible position. Such a 
man has, of course, unusual ability, 


nesses and _ limitations. 
Therefore, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to get a 
man in the frame of 
mind where he will gladly 
seek to gather from other 
people in the organization 
what would offset, what 
would remedy his own 
weakness. Yet this must 
be done in a large organ- 
ization to bring about a 
maximum of efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

“The human problem 
is far more delicate and 
difficult to handle than 
any production problem 
or distribution problem 
or engineering problem 
or financial problem. 

“Psychology and per- 
sonality constitute at least 
50 per cent. of the mate- 
rial requisite for success 
as an executive. I have 
seen men with fine minds 
who failed to make their 
plans effective because 
they lacked understand- 
ing of how to work with 
people. In our business I 
should say that this 
psychological ability and 
personality mean 75 per 
cent. of the necessary equipment. The 
ability to get people to work together 
is of the greatest importance. If peo- 
ple can get each other’s point of view, 
disagreement as to policies. and 
courses of action are usually slight. 

“To be able to get at what is the 
real question at issue is to go far 
toward its solution. My work 
brings me in contact with men of 
diametrically opposite opinions, and 
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yet I find that often the differences 
of opinion are due to differences in 
their conception of what is the vital 
point; one man argues pro and an- 
other argues con, and all the time 
they are talking about different 
things. I have seen meetings where 
men, all important leaders, have dis- 
cussed for an hour without coming 
any nearer a solution, «intil some one 
had the psychological insight to iso- 
late and clarify the real is- 


make much difference who makes it. 
‘he automobile buyer, however, 
takes a different attitude. There is 
always a keen demand for originality. 

“Looking ahead, and trying to 
analyze the future of the automobile 
industry, I can see—” 

But before we take up the future, 
it will be in order to deal with the 
past, and particularly with the 
achievements of Mr. Sloan which 
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business methods and look upon 
him as one of the most able part- 
ners in the management of General 
Motors Corporation and their inter- 
ests.” 

Although still on the sunny side 
of fifty, having been born in New 
Haven on May 23, 1875, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., has been connected with 
the automotive transportation busi- 
ness longer than most leaders. 

When quite a young boy he 





sue. Then agreement was 


————— 


made up his mind to become 





reached almost at once. 

“Yes. What one can do is 
limited by what one can sell, 
by one’s ability to convince 
others what is necessary to 
be done. 

“In most big organiza- 
tions there are, just as there 
have been in General Motors, 
certain products turned out 
which are excellent and 
some which are only fair. 
Every General Motors prod- 
uct is going to be better than 
the best is now. This can 
and will be brought about by 
‘concentrating the  brainest 
men, those who have pro- 
duced the excellent prod- 
ucts, upon improving the 
products which most need 
improving. To accomplish 
this, those in charge must 
first be brought into a recep- 
tive frame of mind. They 
must be ‘sold’ on the advisa- 
bility and importance of 
supplementing their own 
knowledge and ability by ac- 
cepting the best counsel 
others can bring to their as- 
sistance. 

“In modern, large-scale: 
industry there are two major 
forms of organization: cen- 
tralized or decentralized. 

“If General Motors was 
to be centralized, we would 
have one man in supreme 
charge of all sales, another 
in supreme charge of engi- 
neering, another in supreme 
charge of manufacturing, 
and so forth. 

“We are organized on a 
decentralized plan. Each 
operation, like Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Oakland or 
Olds car or G. M. C. Truck, 
is headed by the best man we 








executives of 
industry. 


Who Are the Leaders of 


Automobile Industry? 


HIS is the first of a series of 
interesting and helpful stories 
of the careers of the leading 
the automobile 
has asked 
every automobile executive in the 
United States to reply to the ques- 
tion: “Who are the twenty-five 
leading executives in the automo- 
tive industry?” 
Although the ballots are not all 
in yet, tabulation of results to 
date indicates that the following 
nineteen men have won a place 
in the list of leaders: 


“Forbes” 


H. H. Bassett, president, Buick Motor Co. 
R. D. Chapin, chairman, Hudson Motor 
Car Co. 
W. P. Chrysler, president, Maxwell Motor 
Car Co. 
W. C. Durant, president, Durant Motors, 
Inc. 
A. R. Erskine, president, Studebaker Corp. 
H. S. Firestone, president, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
F. J. Fisher, president, Fisher Body Corp. 
Henry Ford, Ford Motor Co. 
H. H. Franklin, president, H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co. 
Elwood Haynes, president, Haynes Motor 
Co. 
E. - Jordan, president, Jordan Motor Car 
oO. 
C. F. Kettering, president, General Motors 
Research Corp. 
Packard 


Alvan Macauley, 
Motor Car Co. 

C. W. Nash, president, Nash Motors Co. 

R. E. Olds, chairman, Reo Motor Car Co. 

A. P. Sloan, Jr., president, General Motors 
Corp. 

H. H. Timken, president, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. 

ba White, president, The White Motor 

o. 
J. N. Willys, president, Willys-Overland 


Co. 


president, 


an engineer, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in the light of sub- 
sequent events, for, with- 
out engineering training, Mr. 
Sloan would not be able to 
analyze every important me- 
chanical problem with the 
skill he does in his present 
position. 

About the time he was 
graduated as a Bachelor of 
Science from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
(in 1895) his father was in- 
duced to become associated, 
among his other interests, 
with the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company of Newark, 

' N. J., then about ready to 
expire. Young Alfred was 
installed as a draughtsman. 
The gross business done dur- 
ing his first month with the 
company was under $2,000. 
The voung engineer prompt- 
ly took hold of operations 
and within six months profits 
were being earned. From 
then on not a single year 
ended in red ink. Under 
the presidency of young 
Sloan the business passed the 
$20,000,000 mark a year, 
with net reaching as high as 
$4,000,000. 

“A technical man usually 
feels as if he had been sud- 
denly thrown overboard 
when he takes charge of a 
concern and finds himself 
confronted with problems of 
financing. I early had to 
wrestle with financial prob- 
lems, which, though they 
seem small when I look back, 
seemed and were big enough 
at the time,” Mr. Sloan re- 
calls. In the building up of 
Hyatt Roller Bearing from a 
small, struggling, unprofit- 

















can find for that job, and he 
is charged with full respon- 
sibility for the success of that entire 
erganization. In this way we de- 
velop greater initiative, greater 
enthusiasm and a greater sense of 
responsibility. 

“Talking of initiative, there is 
more room in the automotive indus- 
try than in most other industries— 


steel, for example—for originality. 


To the consumer of steel it doesn’t 


caused Pierre S. duPont, in an- 
nouncing the selection of Mr. Sloan 
as his successor in the presidency of 
the corporation, to say publicly: 
“The greater part of the successful 
development of the corporation’s 
operations and the building up of a 
strong manufacturing and sales or- 
ganization is due to Mr. Sloan. I 
greatly admire Mr. Sloan and his 


able venture to the biggest 
and most profitable of its 
kind in the world, Mr. Sloan gathered 
more than financial experience. He 
had to go out and hustle for orders. 
Young Sloan had a part in the very 
birth of the automobile industry. His 
bearings were sought by the first pio- 
neers in the new kind of transporta- 
tion. Both the Haynes-Apperson and 
the Old cars first took the 
(Continued on page 773) 
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The World’s Greatest Business 


to interest business men in 

politics is most timely and 
highly significant. It comes at just 
the right time to emphasize a need 
which is becoming increasingly 
apparent, both to business men 
themselves and to the great mass 
of American voters. 


More and more the conduct of 
government is becoming a busi- 
ness matter. Managing the af- 
fairs of the American Republic, its 
states, cities, counties, and other 
subdivisions, is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. All the big busi- 
ness combinations in this country: 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Standard Oil Company, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the rail- 
road companies, and all the others, 
are but subsidiaries of the greatest 
business of them all. 


A business whose assets are 
hundreds of billions, whose na- 
tional indebtedness alone is over 
twenty billions, whose annual in- 
come and expenditures for the 
Federal government alone are four 
billions, a business whose chief 
function is to raise huge sums each 
year by taxing the individual citi- 
zens and then to manage the ex- 
penditure of these sums in the 
most efficient manner—surely an 
enterprise of that kind demands 
business training and leadership 
of the highest order, possibly more 
than any other type of training. 


TT. CAMPAIGN by “Forbes” 


Responsibilities of Citizenship 


In order that successful business 
men and public-spirited men of all 
vocations may be persuaded to en- 
list actively in the public service, 
they must first have driven home 
to them the lesson of individual 
responsibility in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. In fact, this is the big 
problem confronting our nation. 

In America every citizen has the 
regal right to help rule, and yet the 
majority of our citizens do not 
stop to realize that that right carries 
with it a corresponding duty. 

The fact is that the business of 
running our government is every- 
body’s business. It is not a far-off, 
intangible, indirect interest, which 
is of secondary importance and can 
safely be left to the professional 
politicians by direct succession and 
divine right. 

The affairs of govertsment touch 
the life of every citizen in a thou- 
sand ways every day. Every in- 
stitution of  civilization—store, 


By Frank P. Miller 


factory, home, school, church—is 
dependent upon the protection of 
a beneficent, well-managed gov- 
ernment. The truth of this state- 
ment can be verified by referring 
to a few pages of Russian history 
during recent years. With this 
fact established, surely America’s 
business men will agree that the 
business of government is of: first 
importance in their lives and de- 
mands their best thought and ser- 
vice. 

The greatest danger confronting 
the man who devotes his life to 








RANK P. MILLER ‘$s pri- 

marily a business man, being 
executive head of the McCrosky 
Tool Corporation of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of 
metal-working tools; also head 
of the Lawrence Developing 
Company, which is building a 
new town at Keystone Heights, 
Florida; and a director of the 
New First National Bank of 
Meadville. But he has found 
time to fulfill his obligations to 
the community, through a trus- 
teeship of his alma mater, Al- 
legheny College, through the de- 
votion of considerable time to 
church activities, and through his 
membership in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania. 








business is that he will become a 
mere dollar-chasing materialist. 
Materialism, unless shot through 
with some of the finer impulses in 
generous proportions, will under- 
mine character and spell tragedy 
in a man’s life. The man who de- 
votes his whole time and energy 
to accumulating wealth will find 
it as hard to keep his spiritual self 
functioning properly as it is for 
a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle. There is no finer way 
to avoid this danger than for the 
business man to dedicate a part of 
his life to the unselfish service of 
his country, in peace as he did in 
war, and with the same patriotic 
devotion. 

The opportune time has arrived 
for men of business to take their 
proper place in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. More and more their 
counsel and leadership are being 
sought. Greater and greater is 
the respect in which they are held. 
Why cannot we business men ele- 
vate our vocation to the plane of 
a profession and make it just as 
honorable in the estimation of 


mankind as law or medicine. To 
that end, let us develop a business 
code of ethics, either written or 
implied, or built up by accumulated 
custom and precedents like the 
Common Law. 

Such a code, worthy of our pro- 
fession, would require us to assume a 
reasonable share of public responsibil- 
ity. It would prevent our entering 
politics with any ulterior motive. 
It would estop us from any un- 
selfish consideration in carrying 
out the public trust. It would 
make a Teapot-Dome scandal im- 
possible. It would make the busi- 
ness men of America a great, in- 
telligent body of patriotic citizens 
ready to be drafted at any time, 
and often to volunteer, in the ser- 
vice of everybody’s business, of the 
greatest business in the world— 
the business of running the United 
States of America. 





Satisfy Your Conscience 


Your pride has been hurt—your 
vanity bruis¢d—because some one has 
said something about you that you do 
not like to hear. 

But why think and think and think 
about the statement, making yourself 
and every one else miserable about 
it? 

A lot of mean things are said about 
all sorts and kinds of people every 
day, some true and some untrue. 


Haven’t gotten the idea that folks 
must say only the complimentary 
things so far as you are concerned, 
have you? 

The person who has no enemies 
has done very little in this world. 


It is not a compliment to say that 
such and such a person “has not an 
enemy in the world.” 


Enemies come naturally as a result 
of fearlessness, fairness, honesty, 
lugh ideals and high principles on 
your part. 

Why should you be unhappy when 
an enemy says something unkind if 
you have done the right thing, in your 
estimation, and you know the right 
thing so often makes the erring one 
squirm at the daylight ? 

You have only one course to 
pursue in this world, and that is to 
satisfy your conscience, other things 
heing equal—J. J. Mundy. 

2 

Most men have convictions; some 
have courage ; but the names of those 
who have both illuminate the pages of 
history—O. Byron Cooper. ~ 





“Why the Railroads Must Get 
a Square Deal 


If We Skimp the Railroads Till Products of Factory and 
Farm Fail to Reach Markets, What of Prosperity? 


MAN WHO travels up and 
A down the country continually, 

whose business it is to talk 
with well-informed men about con- 
ditions, and whose interest is centered 
in the general welfare and not in 
votes for himself to get and hang on 
to a seat in Congress—that is a pretty 
safe man to ask about the railroads. 

It goes without argument 
that a thousand miles or more 
a month of traveling will give 
him a pretty good chance to see 
for himself how the railroads 
work. It also goes that his 
talks with leading merchants, 
manufacturers, and financiers 
in all sections ought to give 
him a good idea of the services 
the roads render and their 
physical and financial needs, 
especially when he takes the 
trouble to combine the observa- 
tions he makes himself and the 
viewpoints he obtains from 
others with a careful study of 
the basic facts and figures of 
the railroad situation. 

That is why I got this inter- 
view about the railroads from 
F. N. Shepherd, executive 
manager of the American 
Bankers Association. 

“Isn’t government owner- 
ship, or at least greater govern- 
ment control the best solution 
for the railroad situation?” I 
asked, on the theory that a 
conversation starts snappier if 
you prime it with a few drops 
of irritation. 

“No!” Mr. Shepherd said. 
He has a deep voice and a large fist. 
Corn in a popper leads a quiet life 
compared to that which objects on his 
desk must lead if he gets asked many 
fool questions. “Private initiative 
and investment should be stimulated, 
not stifled. The rapid development 
of the United States has been due, in 
no small part, to private initiative and 
investment, which rapidly built rail- 
roads into new territory and provided 
transportation facilities in keeping 
with growing necessities. There are 
now urgently required further large 
contributions of capital to make pos- 
sible the needed railroad construction 
and extensions, but the existing situa- 





By John Oakwood 


tion is such that it is by no means 
certain that this capital will be forth- 
coming from private investors. 

“The reason is well known. The 
railroads have been brought into the 
field of political controversy and are 
so far under the restriction of Federal 
and state control that the investor has 
lost confidence and fears that official 








Fred N. Shepherd 


Executive Manager, American Bankers Association, 
whose thousand miles a month of traveling give him 
a good chance to see how railroads work. 


regulation may take such an unfavor- 
able turn as to render his investment 
unprofitable. Unfortunately, there is 
only too much reason to expect such 
a development, in view of the avowed 
purpose of certain legislators to at- 
tack existing laws and modify them 
to the detriment of the railway in- 
terests.” 

“What particular proposal do you 
consider especially detrimental?’ I 
asked. 

“Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than misrepresentation re- 
garding the valuation and earnings of 
the railroads,” he said. 

“The interstate railroads are oper- 


ating under the Esch-Cummins Trans- 
portation Act which limits the re- 
turns to 534 per cent. of the official 
valuation of the lines, fixed tentatively 
at $18,900,000,000, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after years 
of intensive investigation. This can 
scarcely be said to err on the side of 
liberality to the roads. 

“There are approximately 
400,000 miles of tracks, and at 
$25,000 a mile its value would 
be $10,000,000,000. This is a 
very modest estimate. The 
Department of Agriculture 
gives the average cost of a mile 
of improved highway; that is, 
a road without rails, ties, tun- 
nels, trestles and with rela- 
tively infrequent bridges at 


about $36,000. 
“And there are 69,000 loco- 
motives, which, at $20,000 


each, would be worth $1,380,- 
000,000. The 6,000 bought in 
the last two years have cost an 
average of about $60,000 each. 
There are 2,400,000 freight 
cars, and these, at $1,000 each, 
are worth $2,400,000,000. The 
average cost of a freight car 
to-day is $2,500. Add 57,000 
passenger cars, at $10,000 each, 
or about one-third the cost of 
all-steel cars, and we have al- 
ready a total of $14,350,- 
000,000, or more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in excess of the total 
value which some advocates of 
railroad regulation are willing 
to allow. To this sum should 
be added the value of stations 
and terminals, yards, signals, round- 
houses, shops, machinery, water sup- 
ply, power plants, elevators, docks, 
coal pits and other items, such as ma- 
terial and supplies, of which it is esti- 
mated the railroads must keep on 
hand at least $500,000,000 worth. In 
more than 1,000 cities and towns of 
the United States stations and 
terminals cost in excess of $1,000,000 
each. This additional property is prob- 
ably worth $10,000,000,000, and could 
not be duplicated to-day for any- 
thing like that amount. These esti- 
mates, which are so clearly justified 
by conservative present valuations, 
amount to nearly $3,000,000,000 more 
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Visualizing Railroad Valuation 
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than the official estimate of the Inter- influences seeking to bring about ad- and with the cost of living, which has confi 
state Commerce Commission, which verse legislation. The funds held by increased approximately 64 per cent, earn 
was based on costs and prices up savings banks and other institutions above 1914—a comparison which dis- “T 
to 1914. which perform similar services, as closes no abnormal increase in the on tl 
“In 1920 the railroads had prac- well as the assets behind the many costs of transportation to the public, syste 
tically no net earnings. In 1921 they millions of insurance policies, are The increase in railway wages has situ 
earned about 3 per cent. on the Inter- largely represented by investments in been at a far higher rate. ren 
state Commerce Commissions’s tenta- railroad securities. Five of the larg- | “The revenue per passenger mile eviti 
tive minimum valuation. In 1922 they est life insurance companies, for ex- is just under three cents. These mai 
earned 4 per cent., and in 1923 not ample, have one and one-third billion rates for both passenger and freight reft 
quite 5 per cent. dollars in such securities, or about 30 service are notably lower than the n 3 
“Yet the railroads attained new per cent. of their total assets. Thus rates for similar service upon the exp 
levels of efficiency during 1923. They the question of the credit of the rail- railroads of most foreign countries. shiy 
moved an unprecedented volume of ways is closely interwoven with the “The vital dependence of our via 
commodities, and instead of a short- economic and financial structure of entire economic organization upon act 
age of equipment, there was, even at the Nation, and any influences adverse railway transportation is clear; there ‘ 
the peak of the fall move- can be no sustained pros- dis 
ment, a surplus of available perity without prosperous cal 
cars. This high degree of railroads and efficient service Les 
efficiency was made possible . by them. Next to agricul- 
by recent heavy aavadione Don’t Meddle with the vo the railroads represent 7 
Sor eepairs and for expansion Transportation Act the country’s largest industry. tt 
of facilities in anticipation of , “During recent years the ta 
the growth of the country’s 66 [N SPITE of inherent difficul- aggregate earnings of the ti 
Be nar naan er ties and those which have oe a been aw st 
istinct advances 1n : ; induce the investment o ; 
the loading and the movement been and are being superimposed ond necessary to keep n 
of cars have also been made by political attack, the railroads them adequately prepared to 
over the records of 1921-22. have been making marked ad- handle the growing volume 
In addition to the progress vances toward better physical of traffic. Further, the 
pag os ge —— and financial conditions under the Government control of rate- ; 
, ‘esent Transportation Act,” says making is such as to prevent 
equipment, they have hei ae . the railroad companies from é 
achieved significant additions F. N. Shepherd, ‘“‘and it would obtaining large enough earn- 













to their facilities. During the 
first ten months of 1923, 
155,872 new cars and 3,371 
new locomotives were placed 
in sefvice. 

“Despite this record of in- 
creased efficiency on the one 
hand and continuing inade- 
quate earnings on the other, 
the agitation for reduction in 
rates persists, especially in 
rates on farm products. Such 


seem that they should be given 
opportunity to test the provisions 
of that law fully, before any 
radical modifications are con- 
sidered. 

“The complete restoration of 
railroad credit is a matter of such 
paramount economic importance 
to the Nation that it should not be 
hampered by the~ rash experi- 


ings, in years of general 
prosperity, to balance the , 
meagre earnings during years | 
of general business depres- 
sion. Unlike private indus- 
trial enterprises, railroads are 
not permitted to take advan- 
tage of conditions by charg- 
ing all that the traffic will 
bear. 
“The principle of a fair 


a reduction is regarded as the 
readiest means of bringing 
relief to this or that group of 
farmers whose products have 
been for a time relatively de- 
pressed in price. The demand 
of the Railway Brotherhood 





mentation suggested by political 
opportunism or inspired by de- 
liberate enmity against the estab- 
lished system of private railroad 
ownership.” 


return on invested capital 
has now, however, been 
given statutory authority, 
and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is authorized to 
determine, from time to time, 
what is a fair percentage re- 
turn on the value of the 











for 20 per cent. increase in 








wages, practically amounting 
to a restoration of the peak 
scales of 1920, threatens a material in- 
crease in operating costs. Thus the 
earning power of the carriers is 
threatened from both directions.” 

“Do you consider the earning 
power of the railroads a matter of 
public interest?” I asked. 

He looked at me as if he couldn’t 
believe such a question could come 
from an intelligent human being. 

“Public interest!” he said. “The 
public is more interested than any- 
body else in seeing that there are ade- 
quate returns. First, so that the roads 
can continue to render adequate ser- 
vice, and second, because a wide sec- 
tion of the public is the owner of the 
roads. The railroads are owned by 
their security holders who must act 
for their own protection against the 


to their credits have a far-reaching 
reaction upon innumerable interests. 
The efforts which are being made to 
hamper and burden the roads tend 
to create distrust and uneasiness 
among these entirely legitimate in- 
terests, which have every right to ex- 
pect reasonable protection. 

“The railroads of the United States 
are to-day receiving an average in- 
come of 1.1 cents for hauling a ton 
of freight one mile,” Mr. Shepherd 
continued. “I have data here that 
shows that in 1914 they averaged 34 
of a cent per ton per mile. Thus the 
general return for freight to-day is 
46 per cent. higher than in 1914. This 
46 per cent. increase may reasonably 
be compared with commodity values, 
which are 57 per cent. above 1914, 


property used in transporta- 
tion services and to prescribe 
rates and fares accordingly. 

“The proposals now being made, 
to repeal the Transportation Act and 
to establish new bases for rate-mak- 
ing by fixing property valuations at 
a third less than the sum tentatively 
fixed by the Commission, would 
certainly constitute a serious blow to 
the already weakened credit of the 
railroads. The present need of the 
roads is stability in conditions of 
regulation and close adherence to the 
principle that rates shall be such as 
to provide a fair return upon the 
official valuations. During the next 
few years hundreds of millions of 
dollars will have to be invested in the 
railroads, and these sums can only be 
attracted to such investment by the 
creation and maintenance of public 
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confidence in the stability of railroad 
earnings. 

“There is a thinly veiled purpose 
on the part of enemies of the present 
system to force the railroads into a 
situation which would make Govern- 
ment ownership and control in- 
evitable. Roads must be built and 
maintained, and, if private capital 
refuses the task, the public must step 
in and carry it on. The lessons of 
experience with Government owner- 
ship in other countries should be con- 
vincing enough to prevent such 
action. 

“The public has every reason to 
distrust those who would make politi- 
cal capital by harassing the railroads. 
Instead of multiplying and extending 
the features of public regulation the 
railroads should be given an oppor- 
tunity to perform their indispensable 
tasks with the least interference prac- 
ticable on the part of the national and 
state Government. Every one should 
fix in mind the following points: 


Facts to Keep in Mind 


“(1) American railroads as a whole 
have been built at lower cost per mile, 
charge lower rates, pay higher wages, 
and render more efficient service than 
any other railroads in the world. 

(2) Efficiency and sufficiency of 
transportation to meet the constantly 
growing business needs of the coun- 
try can be provided only by con- 
stantly increasing investment in rail- 
roads. New money will go into the 
railroad business only as it is attracted 
by investment opportunity, which 
must combine security and fair 
return. 

“(3) Railroad credit is based upon 
railroad earnings, and railroad earn- 
ings are based upon adequate railroad 
rates. Railroad credit will not be 
sufficient for its purposes until rail- 
roads can be financed, to at least 40 
per cent. of the investment, in stock. 
The railroad capital structure is top- 
heavy ; too many bonds and too little 
stock simply because the public has 
not been willing to take the hazards 
of investment in railroad stock whose 
returns are arbitrarily limited by law. 

“(4) Freight rates play a negligible 
part in commodity costs for the most 
part. Much of the agitation for 
lower rates for the farmer is ‘political 
bunk,’ but even when genuine it often 
is overstated, because the vital need 
of the farmer is to be able to get his 
products to market, and that can be 
assured only by adequate transporta- 
tion, which in turn can be assured 
only by adequate earnings. 

“(5) The only alternative to private 
operation, showing a_ sufficiently 
reasonable profit to assure private in- 
vestment, is Government ownership 
and operation. 

“(6) There is not an mstance on 
record of efficiently and profitably 
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Two Outstanding Features of 
the Railroad Situation 


Increased Dividends Imperative—East and South 
Outstrip Western Lines 


By Samuel O. Dunn, 
Editor, “Ratlway Age” 


HE RECENT placing of 
Southern Railway and a few 
months ago of Baltimore & 
Ohio on a dividend basis calls atten- 
tion to two of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the present railway situation. 
One of these is the difference be- 
tween the position in which the East- 
ern and Southern lines, on the one 
hand, and the Western lines, on the 
other, now find themselves. Meas- 
ured by the outcome of the entire 
year 1923, the Eastern and Southern 
lines are almost back upon the pre- 
war basis of net return. 

The best year financially the rail- 
ways of the country ever had was 
1916. The net operating income per 
day of the Eastern lines in 1923 was 
exactly the same as in 1916, although, 
because their investment had in- 
creased, the percentage earned was 
smaller. The net operating income 
of the Southern roads actually was 
slightly larger than in 1916. On the 
other hand, the net of the Western 
roads was almost 20 per cent., or 
$243,000 a day, less than in 1916. 

The second important feature of 
the situation to which the develop- 
ments mentioned call attention is the 
imperative need for an increase in 
the dividends the railways can and do 
pay, which in recent years have been 
much smaller than a decade before. 
As a whole, the carriers are still go- 
ing forward with improvement pro- 


grams involving investment of large 
amounts of new capital, but this can- 
not be much longer continued with- 
out an increase in dividend payments, 
and this, of course, is dependent on 
an increase in earnings with which to 
pay dividends. 

It may be predicted with some con- 
fidence that traffic this year will be 
larger than last; therefore total 
earnings will increase if rates are not 
reduced. Maintenance of equipment 
expenses should be relatively smaller. 
On the other hand, train service em- 
ployees are seeking higher wages, 
and if they get them other employees 
also will seek them. 

If Congress adjourns without pass- 
ing any railway legislation of im- 
portance, as now seems probable, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
piobably will be encouraged to con- 
tinue its recent policy of letting rates 
alone, in which case railway financial 
results should show an improvement 
over last year, especially in the second 
half of the year. 

Such improvement is greatly 
rieeded to enable the carriers to con- 
tinue their improvement program on 
a sound basis. Traffic demands un- 
questionably will make necessary a 
continuous increase in their carrying 
capacity; and this increase in carry- 
ing capacity must be financed with 
dividend-paying stocks if it is to be 
financed with safety. 








operated Government railroad lines in 
any country in the world, and there 
is, moreover, nothing to warrant the 
suggestion that Government owner- 
ship would be successful in this 
country. 


“(7) Railroad stock to-day is not 
watered. Any possible fair scheme 
of valuation quickly proves that our 
railroads are worth from one to two 
billions of dollars more than their 
capitalization. 


“(8) The Esch-Cummins Act does 
not cuarantee any return to railroad 
stockholders, as the demagogues con- 
stantly assert. By its terms the act 
simply provides a yardstick for rate- 
making, which is that a fair railroad 
rate is one which would show a re- 
turn of 534 per cent. upon the actual 
value of the railroad property devoted 
to transportation service in a given 
territory. This provision bears no 
relation whatever to railroad capitali- 


zation, and, moreover, no relation to 
individual railroads, some of which 
might show earnings under such a 
rate-making provision far in excess 
of 6 per cent. and some much less. 

“In spite of inherent difficulties, 
and those which have been and are 
being superimposed by political 
attack, the railroads have been mak- 
ing marked advances toward better 
physical and financial conditions 
under the present Transportation 
Act, and it would seem that they 
should be given opportunity to test 
the provisions of that law fully before 
any radical modifications are con- 
sidered. The complete restoration of 
railroad credit is a matter of such 
paramount economic importance to 
the nation that it should not be 
hampered by the rash experimenta- 
tion suggested by political oppor- 
tunism or inspired by deliberate 
enmity against the established system 
of private railroad ownership.” 





An Industrial Engineer’s Scrapbook 


Taking the Guesswork 


Out of Business 


If You Buy Temperamentally or Sell Blindly You Will Find 
Valuable Hints in Experiences Related Here 


OU would think, to hear most 
men talk, that to be in busi- 
ness is as risky as crossing the 
‘Atlantic in an open boat. We've all 
heard the statement, “That is one of 
the risks business men must take,” 
applied to everything from 
credit losses to a_ possible 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


on a good mortgage. It is merely a 
matter of applying science to business. 

With all the talk of scientific man- 
agement, there is as yet mighty little 
use made of scientific methods. 
Those who use them to the utmost 


I find that some one phase of the 
business has been highly developed 
and the others let slide. That is be- 
cause few men are well rounded out 
in their capabilities. One is pre- 
eminently a financier, another a pro- 
duction man, another a sales- 
man. To the salesman, pro- 








strike in the factory. Just 
recently a manufacturer 
complained to me of the risk 
he ran in estimating sales 
prices. 

“T can’t tell what the labor 
cost of a job will be,” he said, 
“because I can’t tell how long 
it will take a man to do the 
job. One man will turn out 
twenty pieces an hour, to- 
day, and to-morrow will turn 
out only half as many.” 

Admittedly, that manufac- 
turer was engaging in a gam- 
ble. But all of the uncer- 
tainty could easily have been 
eliminated. How, I shall ex- 
plain in a later article. 

The fallacy that business is 
essentially risky is widely be- 
lieved. If you lend money 
on a residence in which the 
owner lives, you are content 
with about 6 per cent. return 
on your money. The resi- 
dence is not producing 
wealth; it is earning neither 
the interest on the loan nor 








What This New Series 
Will Do for You 


6677. HERE are uncertainties of 
selling and of knowing what 


duction is uninteresting; to 
the production man selling is 
apt to be unimportant. 

I know one manufacturer 
who has succeeded fairly 
well solely because of his al- 
most uncanny ability to fore- 


to sell,” says William R. Basset. 
“There are risky methods of pro- 
duction, of handling labor, of 
finance. A poor plant location or 
layout may make a _ business 
risky that should be safe. In- 


cast the price movement of 
his raw material. He is still 
selling his product as it was 
sold a hundred years ago— 
his sales manager is in fact 
nearly that old himself. 
Right now this manufacturer 


technical, 


accurate cost-finding methods are 
a sure and frequent cause of 
countless uncertainties. 
“In this series of articles I am 
going to discuss each kind of un- 
certainty that can exist in a busi- 
ness and show, without being 
representative 
concerns in many lines have suc- 
cessfully taken the guesswork 
out of their business.” 


how 


is talking of retiring because 
of the difficulty he finds in 
competing with modern mar- 
keting methods, coupled with 
the constant troubles he has 
with his workmen. I have 
told him that he deserves all 
the trouble he has, because 
he has not kept up with 
modern methods. 

He protests that the risk 
of strikes and the uncer- 
tainties of marketing make 
business too dangerous. He 
proposes to take his stake 














the money with which the 
owner will repay it. It is a 
dead thing of bricks and mortar that 
must be sold in order to produce 
money. 

Yet if you invest money in a going 
business that produces wealth you 
demand 20 to 100 per cent. return 
because of the business risks you 
take. And rightly so, because most 
businesses are so managed that they 
are risky and uncertain ventures. 

But they need not be. Thoughtful 
business men see that practically 
every risk can be eliminated and that a 
business can be managed so that its 
profits will be as certain as the interest 


prosper. But it is common to find 
that a concern will use scientific 
methods in one department and pure 
guesswork in another. It will have 
a definite knowledge of its market, 
but no accurate knowledge of its 
costs. Or it will use the most mod- 
ern labor-saving machinery and offer 
no wage incentive to the workers to 
get the production that is. easily pos- 
sible from the machines. ' 

In the studies that I have made of 
something like 1,600 concerns, I have 
seen perhaps a half-dozen which are 
beyond criticism. Usually, however, 


and put it into safe first- 
mortgage bonds. Yet there 
are a number of men in this coun- 
try who could tell him how to get 
his marketing on a sure basis, and 
how to remove all threats of a shut- 
down from labor trouble. 

Another man whose raw material 
fluctuates widely and suddenly in 
price, had to take heavy inventory 
losses in every panic except that of 
1920. His buying had always been 
done temperamentally — when prices 
were rising he seemed to forget past 
lessons and to rush into the market 
on the theory that this time prices 
would never stop rising. After the 
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last time that he got bitten he com- 
plained to me one day at luncheon 
that business was too risky. He 
thought life on a quiet farm, free 
from business cares would be ideal. 
I had been waiting for a good chance 
to tell him some unpleasant facts 
about himself. Somewhat accusingly 
I turned to him. 

“Do you play the races, John,” I 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “You 
know perfectly well that I am a 
strict church member of the old 
school. I never gamble.” 


markets and his methods of produc- 
tion. He has been able to cut costs 
here and there. The reductions he 
reflects in lowered selling prices; so 
that, instead of being in constant 
competition, he now can undersell his 
competitors and make money even in 
a declining market. Business de- 
pressions are nothing in his life. He 
has taken several big uncertainties 
out of his business. 

Marketing is a field in which great 
uncertainties exist. Seldom does a 
concern know whether a new prod- 
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sand letters he knows that a million 
letters will pull at the same ratio. If 
that is a sufficient sale to be profitable 
he goes ahead. 

In one case, this concern tested the 
market for a book to sell at $3, with 
unsatisfactory results. It sent out 
another letter offering the same ma- 
terial in a leather cover at $10 and 
calling it a “report” instead of a 
“book.” The results were excellent, 
and further circularizing brought the 
same ratio of orders. The publisher 
knew beforehand just how many of 

the “reports” to print. He 





“No roulette?” I insisted 
“A little poker perhaps or 
a quiet game of 10-cents- 
bridge occasionally ?” 

He stiffened and quite 
curtly informed me that he 
had never risked a cent on 
any game of chance. 

“I know you haven't,” I 
relented. “That is, on any 
game that is commonly 
thought of as coming under 
that classification. But with 
your buying methods you 
have succeeded in making a 
gambling device out of a 
business that should be as 
free from risk as a govern- 
ment bond. You consider 
your factory to be of less im- 
portance than your ticker. 
You get your profits from 
gambling in raw material 
rather than from producing 
a useful product at a reason- 
able profit. And the sad 
part, as you know, is that you 
lose in a month almost as 
much as you make -in three 
years of rising prices. As 
the children say, “What goes 
up must come down.’ 

“You have the wrong view 
of your business. You con- 
sider that you are forehanded 


thousand concerns. 





William R. Bassett 


HAIRMAN of the Board of Miller, Frank- 
lin, Basset & Company, is an industrial 
engineer and public accountant. 
fessional experience has brought him into 
close contact with the affairs of more than a 
He was a member of 
Herbert Hoover’s committee to investigate 
waste in industry, and is a member of the 


His pro- 


had tested his market and 
eliminated the risk. 

The manufacturer of an 

_ office device knows how 
much of his product he 
should sell to each kind and 
size of office. He has taken 
a census of the offices in the 
entire country and can now 
set definite quotas for his 
salesmen. He no_ longer 
guesses which men are the 
best. He can assign terri- 
tories so that each man has 
the same potential markets to 
work on. 

One of my clients is a con- 
cern in a branch of the tex- 
tile industry where profit 
margins are very narrow. It 
was constantly on the brink 
of failure. Its operations 
are performed on semi-auto- 
matic machines whose speed 
determines the production. 
The big item of cost is the 
raw material. The next 
largest item is the overhead 
which goes on without 
much change whether the 
the plant is operating at full 
capacity or half capacity. 

Our studies showed that 
the sizes of the pulleys that 
drive the machines had been 


Society of Industrial Engineers, of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and of the American Institute of Accountants. 
He is a C. P. A. in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. The author of many books and 
magazine articles, he treats difficult business 
problems from a common sense rather than 


determined by the guesswork 
of an unskilled millwright 
and that as a result all of 
the machines were operating 
on the average at 20 per cent. 


to buy way beyond your 
manufacturing requirements 
in a rising market. But it is 
just that which brings in the 
element of risk. 





“You should think of your 
business as a machine which 
changes raw material into a 





a dryly technical viewpoint. 


below their capacity. When 
they were operated at proper 
speeds the plant’s production 








form of finished product 
which consumers can use. Charge a 
fair price for the -work of your ma- 
chine. Plan your production ahead 
and buy as little material as is safe 
to meet your needs. Hand-to-mouth 
buying will not give you any spec- 
tacular profits, part of which the 
government will take away from you 
as taxes; but neither will it land you 
with staggering losses which period- 
ically bring you to the verge of 
bankruptcy.” 

He took the advice. Because he 
realizes that speculative profits will 
be non-existent, he now studies his 


uct will sell until it has spent a lot 
of money finding out. Most con- 
cerns don’t even know how much of 
their product they ought to sell. Ad- 
vertising is largely a matter of guess- 
work. Yet certain concerns have 
succeeded in eliminating the risks in 
all of these activities. 

For instance, certain concerns that 
sell by mail test their markets before 
they make the product at all. One 
publisher sends out a thousand let- 
ters advertising a proposed new book 
before the book is written. If he 
gets fourteen orders from that thou- 


increased 25 per cent. with 
no extra cost of overhead. In other 
words the old overhead expense is 
now borne by 100,000 yards of cloth 
instead of by 80,000 yards. This 
one betterment provided the profits 
that formerly had been absent. This 
simple change of pulleys took the 
business out of the business risk 
class and put it on safe ground. 
Sometimes a seemingly conserva- 
tive, non-risk-taking policy is in 
reality risky. I am thinking of the 
strict control of credits which, in an 
effort to sidestep the risk of credit 
(Continued on page 783) 
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Work With Us 
We want you to help in the 


making of this page. Send us 
sparkling “Thoughts,” and we 
will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. 
If not composed by you, state 
clearly source of quotation and 
name of author. Names of win- 
ners will be printed. 




















The wage worker should not only 
receive fair treatment ; he should give 
fair treatment. In order that pros- 
perity may be passed around it is 
necessary that the prosperity exist. 
In order that labor shall receive its 
fair share in the division of reward 
it is necessary that there be a reward 
to divide-—Theodore Roosevelt. 

From R. B. Buckley, Wichita, Kan. 
* ok x 

Our natural envy for all who sur- 
pass us led us to invent the fable of 
Fortune. It seemed too hard to 
acknowledge the merit of others, and 
was but too easy to create the idea of 
Fortune to spare our wounded pride. 
Fortune is really the magnetism we 
exercise over men and things, and its 
home is within us.—Round. 

‘= 2 

Everybody knows that profit is the 
difference between expenses and 
receipts, and yet fully one-half of the 
business men make more effort to cut 
down expenses than to increase their 


receipts —John H. Patterson. 
+ 2 2 


It Comes Home 


When a bit of kindness hits you 

After passing of a cloud; 

When a fit of laughter gets you 

And your spine is feeling proud ; 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feeling blue; 

For the moment that you sling it 

It’s a boomerang to you. 

—Selected. 
- - . 

Mrs. Clare Sheridan, who is not 
unfriendly to Socialism, went to 
Moscow recently and was amazed at 
what she saw. “Every one lives in 
dirt and discomfort,” she says. “The 
hotel charges $5 a night for a shabby 
room which has not so much as a 
mat by the bedside, and in which I 
stayed awake all night killing crawling 
things on the wall. The whole popu- 
lation has sunk to the level of the 
poorest.” 


My Work 

Let me but do my work from day 
to day 

In field or forest, desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil 
room, 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray, 

This is my work, my blessing, not 
my doom: 

Of all who live I am the one by 
whom 

This work can best be done in my 
own way, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers ; 

Then shall I cheerfully greet the 
laboring hours 

And cheerful turn when the long 
shadows fall 

At eventide to play, and love and 
rest, 

Because I know for me my work is 
best. 

—Henry van Dyke. 

x ok Ox 


From the age of twenty-one I had 
only happiness. I may say that I had 
too much happiness. I am paying 
for it now. I believe that people 
always have to pay for what they 
have done and what they have 
enjoyed, and that therein lies justice 
and compensation for all, even on 
earth. Everybody’s account is settled 
in this life—Daudet. 

** 


One single idea may have greater 
weight than the labor of all the men, 
animals and engines for a century. 
—Emerson. 

From L, L. Ramsay, Roanoke, Va. 
x ok Ox 


What I admire most in Christopher 
Columbus is, not his having dis- 
covered the New World, but his hav- 
ing gone in search of it.— Dwight 


Harrison. 
xk ke x 


Do not pray for easy lives! Pray 
to be strong men! Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers! Pray 
for powers equal to your tasks! Then 
the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle. But you shall be a miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder at your- 
self, at the richness of life which has 
come in you by the Grace of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


From D. E. Bayley, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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The time is not far off when there 
will be a very decided change in the 
policies of union leaders, and the 
membership of unions. They will 
adopt policies and principles which 
will inspire their members to become 
superior workmen. All union men 
will be encouraged by their officials 
to give their employers the best that 
is in them and the most they can give 
during the working hours. There 
will be less solicitude for the drones 
and for incapables, and much more 
encouragement for efficient workers 
to demonstrate their full worth. The 
strength of our organization is evi- 
dence that the closed shop is not 
necessary when the membership of 
the organization is made up of the 
most skilled and efficient workers.— 
Warren E. Stone, President, Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

x ok Ox 

The biggest bank in the world is 
now the Midland, Ltd. It has 2,200 
branches and over £480,000,000 of 
deposits. Also, it is the one bank in 
England that believes in advertising. 

Mr. Reginald McKenna is the 
chairman, but the actual management 
of the bank’s vast affairs is carried 
on by two men—Frederick Hyde and 
Edgar W. Woolley. They are joint 
general managers. 

The most interesting fact about 
these two bankers is that both of 
them climbed up from the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Mr. Hyde began in 1885 as a junior 
clerk in the Commercial Bank in 
Derby, and Mr. Woolley began in 
1887 as an accountant in Leeds.— 
The Efficiency Magazine. 

x * x 


By proper self-denial in expendi- 
tures, any man with a moderate 
income can find himself at sixty 
possessed of sufficient means to 
live without work if he wants to 
do so.—E. C. Thompson. 





A Gext 


T= God and keep his com- 
mandinents; for this is the 
whole duty of man.— Errlesias- 
tes, 12: 13. 


From G. W. Link, Uniontown, 
Pa. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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Will Railroad Stocks Rise 
This Year? 


By Glenn G. Munn 
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Railroad Editor, Standard Statistics Company of New York 


(The compilations used in this article were furnished by the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 


in the railroad shares? 
Perhaps—even probably. 

For over two years, advice has 
emanated from statistical organi- 
zations, brokerage circles, and 
prominent operators to “buy the 
rails.” But up to date the expected 
“boom” has been something of a 
disappointment. 

At the present moment the av- 
erage price of the leading trans- 
portation issues is some 7 points 
below that of a year ago at this 
time. Since last July, moreover, 
although individual stocks have 
moved sharply in both directions, 
the average has failed to break 
away from a narrow groove—a 
range of 4 points. 

Why have the rails lagged back? 

For all practical purposes, rail- 
road stocks went through a major 
bear market in the twelve-year 
period from 1909 to 1921. In that 
interval the prestige of railroad 
stocks as leading speculative 
mediums declined, and supremacy 


| S A BULL market impending 


New York City, and are copyrighted. 


was transferred to the industrials. 

For the railroads, this period 
was marked by increasing Gov- 
ernment regulation (including the 
fixing of rates), by rising costs, 
and by a constant outpouring of 
menacing political baiting. With 
the transition of freedom in man- 
agement to thralldom under Gov- 
ernment control, the confidence of 
railroad investors was under- 
mined. 


Twelve Years of Depression 


In 1921, the average price of the 
twenty most important railroad 
common stocks melted away to 
half that of 1909. It was lower 
than at any time since 1898. Even 
since 1916, when the aggregate 
railroad net operating income 
reached its peak in American his- 
tory, these leading stocks have 
forfeited one-third of their high 
prices of that year. 

But the averages do not show 
the terrific losses of this period so 


dramatically as individual issues. 
New Haven in 1909 sold as high 
as 174, It was regarded as a pre- 
mier investment and perpetually 
high dividends seemed assured. 
But dividends were omitted alto- 
gether in 1913, and although the 
stock sold as low as 12 in 1922, a 
recovery to the current quotation 
of 20 has been achieved. 

Chicago & North Western, once 
selling at 240, and as high as 198 
in 1909, now hovers around 50. 
Northern Pacific, which soared to 
1,000 at the time of the Northern 
Pacific corner, and sold at a high 
price of 159 in 1909, can now be 
had for $51 a share. 

Even the sturdy Pennsylvania, 
always associated with everything 
that is strong, conservative and 
stable, has participated in the 
debacle. Quoted at a high price 
of 76 in 1909, it is now 43. 

In this twelve-year period, then, 
railroad stocks were undergoing 
a crushing adjustment. These 
stocks had, of course, gone too 
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Dividend-Paying Railroad Common Stocks 
Arranged in Order from Highest to Lowest on Basis of Indicated 1924 Earnings 
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169 120 583 1524 7 261 4 4- 125 120(b)125 65 
18.0 115 609 1569 7 259 441 127 109% 127 77 
15.5 129 = 7.75 11.56 10 1.50 + 25 144% 124% 164% 109% 
13.5 55 7.28 13.41 8 1.84 + 24 81% 68% 172% 6% 
14.2 iw sm 6.01 12 1.17 4 9 130% 109% 406% 93 
14.8 99 6.06 1380 6 2.29 + 36 105% 994 «114% «75 
r13.0 76 5.48 17.87 4 3.25 + 29 763% 57 79 35% 
15.3 101 6.93 10.77 7 1.83 + 13 107% 9% 114% 62% 
12.0 190 5.26 653 10 1.24 + 14 a) a (a) (a) 
12.1 144 366.95 946 10 1.20 +18 1 13934 220% 101 
11.8 87 6.90 13.70 6 1.99 +. 32 95% 4, 118% 67% 
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*Based on 6 months ended January 31, 1924 
**Dollars on no par value stock 
rAfter deduction of reserve fund 


Non-Dividend Paying Railroad Common Stocks 
Arranged in Order from Highest to Lowest on Basis of Indicated 1924 Earnings 
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high. Speculative optimism had 
been excessive. Property values 
were not considered. Earnings 
were high and interest rates were 
low. The best-grade dividend- 
paying rails were adjusted to a 3 
per cent. and 4 per cent. invest- 
ment basis. 

Increasing restrictive legisla- 
tion, limitation of earnings 
through the application of the rule 
that earnings be adjusted to a 
“fair” return on property values, 
higher interest rates, rising costs, 
and war conditions, forced a re- 
treat. In the violent readjustment, 
public confidence in railroad issues 
received a serious blow. 

Since 1921, the nadir for rail- 
road stocks since 1898, the average 
has risen only some 19 points. 
These shares have advanced on 
the average only about half as 
much as industrials, although the 
improvement in railroad earnings 
has been more striking than has 
been the case with industrial com- 
panies as a group. 

In a number of important re- 
spects, the unfavorable aspects of 
the railroad situation have been 
over-discounted. 

In the first place, during the last 
few years the market for railroad 
shares has been passing through 
an intimidation era. The Trans- 
portation Act, constructive as a 
whole, but which definitely delim- 
its earnings, has been generally 
misunderstood. Despite limitation 
of earnings to 6 per cent. of prop- 
erty value for individual roads, be- 
cause of conservative capital 
structures, most roads can pay 
considerably in excess of 6 per 
cent. on their common stocks—if 


they earn the intended return on 
property values. 

But this Act has been the 
starting point for agitation in- 
volving unsound transportation 
economics. Threats of adverse 
legislation—even proposals in the 
form of bills before Congress— 
have hung over the market for 
railroad shares for two years. 
Radical leaders would also lower 
railroad valuations as a basis of 
reducing rates. 


Evidence Favors Railroads 


But the public in general—as 
well as railroad investors—have 
seemingly forgotten that railroad 
properties are public utilities and 
are given a constitutional guaran- 
tee of “fair earnings.” Values 
that exist, and have already been 
conceded by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, cannot be con- 
fiscated. Between the railroads 
and their security holders and the 
proposals of the radical and de- 
structive political leaders is the 
Supreme Court. 

In the propaganda carried on by 
the radical politicians regarding 
property values, sufficiency of rail- 
road facilities, “fair” rates and 
“fair” returns, the _ railroads, 
through their executives, have 
made effective rejoinders. As 
against guesses and emotion, they 
have answered with cold figures. 
The preponderance of the evidence 
on disputed railroad questions 
favors the transportation com- 
panies. 

Mr. Coolidge in his last address 
to Congress, in December, went so 
far as to say: 


(1) To make a rate that does not 
yield a fair return results in confis- 
cation, and confiscatory rates are of 
course, unconstitutional. 


(2) Unless the Government ad- 
heres to the rule of making a rate 
that will yield a fair return it must 
abandon rate-making altogether. 

It should, therefore, be clear 
that the present Administration 
does not mean to tolerate false 
economic doctrine affecting the 
railroads. Since the Coolidge 
statement has been made, more- 
over, the many bills that had been 
drafted concerning the railroads 
have been withdrawn and it is 
generally conceded that there will 
be no unfavorable railroad legis- 
lation this year. 

Another factor of extreme im- 
portance in appraising the out- 
look for railroad securities is 
the question of property values. 
This is true because it is certain 
that .a limitation of earnings to a 
“fair” return on property values 
will always be incorporated in all 
future railroad legislation. This 
has come to be a thoroughly ac- 
cepted principle of the Courts in 
dealing with public utilities of all 
classes. 

But in their drastic decline in 
the last fifteen years, railroad 
stocks have more than discounted 
—in fact they have greatly over- 
discounted—conservative and con- 
ceded property values. The par 
value of all railroad stocks and 
bonds outstanding is now about 
$18,000,000,000. The book value 
of their properties is carried at 
about $21,500,000,000. The tenta- 
tive valuation of the roads as de- 
termined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as of the close 
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of 1923 should be no less than 
$23,000,000,000 after allowing for 
additions and betterments com- 
pleted during last year. 

The market value of all railroad 
securities, however, probably does 
not exceed $15,000,000,000. On 
the average, then, railroad prop- 
erties can be bought in the market 
for about 60 cents on the dollar. 
In many isolated instances, they 
can be bought for from 20 to 30 
cents on the dollar. 


Outlook for 1924 Earnings 


When the recovery of earning 
power has been completed, and 
this has been in progress for the 
last two years, these bargains will 
not last. By a scientific reorgani- 
zation of freight rates, as between 
high and low cost goods, as be- 
tween local and through rates, as 
between one section and another, 
which is now being worked out, it 
should not be more than another 
year when the intended “fair” re- 
turn on property values for all 
leading railroads, at least, should 
be realized. 

In 1923, Class I railroads of the 
United States had a net operating 
income—the amount available for 
fixed charges and dividends—of 
$977,657,000. This was $201,000,- 
000 greater than in 1922, or a gain 
of 25.7 per cent. It was the larg- 
est total in history with the ex- 
ception of 1916. 

After allowing for the estimated 
increase in interest charges and 
dividend disbursements, fully 
$185,000,000 was added to cor- 
porate surplus accounts for the 
year. In other words, that sum 
was added to the equities behind 
stocks. 








Dividend-Paying Railroad Preferred Stocks Compared 
4 Per cent. Preferred Stock 


1924 


Current Invest- Indicated Earn- 


Price 
Close 
Mar. 10 


Balt & Ohio.... 58% 
Buffalo & Sus... 51% 
Canadian Pacific. 79 
Col & South, Ist 51% 
Col & South, 2d. 43 
Gulf, Mobile & N 54% 
Kansas City S.. 53% 
Norfolk & West. 74 
Reading Co, Ist§ 36% 
Reading Co, 2d§ 34% 
Union Pacific .. 71 


AtChi8ON 2... 
cea... & 

Great Northern.. 56% 
Pere Marq, prior 72% 
Pere Marq, ord.. 61% 
St Louis So W.. 60% 
Southern Railwy 72% 


Buffalo, R & P.. 90 
Chi, RI & Pac. 66% 
Illinois Central. .1045% 
NY,C&StL. 84% 
Pitts & W Vir.. 88% 
Western Pacific. 61 


Chesapeake & O.103 


Chi, St P, M & O 74 
Chi & No West.100% 
Chi, R. I & Pac. 77 


% 
Indicated 


Indicated 

Se FeO ean et ones een be 
%o $ Price Safety* Earned fligh , Low 
6.88 26.61 45.78 + 40 6.65 60% 553% 
7.77 17.72 34.40 + 58 4.43 SZ 50 
5.06 47.85 60.59 + 65 11.96 8054 {66 
7.80 31.48 61.55 + 37 7.87 60 47 
9.30 27.48 63.90 + 30 6.87 55 35 
7.34 7.43 13.63 + 20 1.86 6234 4414 
7.51 6.17 11.59 + 23 1.54 57% 485% 
5.40 68.22 92.20 + 71 17.06 78% 72 
5.52 46.88 64.65 + 76 11.72 56% 44 
5.84 28.70 41.90 + 68 7.18 5634 45 
§.13 37.31 52.59 + 61 9.33 76% 70% 
5 Per Cent Preferred Stock 

5.73 30.60 35.08 + 65 6.12 90% 855% 
ie 54.17 t + 55 10.83 99% 95 
8.92 8.75 15.59 + 16 1.75 80 50% 
6.90 34.78 47.96 + 64 6.96 76% 67% 
8.16 26.83 43.82 + 55 5.37 70% 57% 
8.27 14.33 23.69 + 39 2.87 63% 541% 
6.94 19.68 27.30 + 39 3.94 70% 63 
6 Per Cent Preferred Stock 

667 12.36 13.73 + 25 2.06 90 85 
9.02 10.47 15.75 0 1.04 85 60% 
5.73 96.40 92.18 + 41 16.06 105% 102 
7.08 15.43 18.21 + 43 2.57 95% 86 
6.78 21.41 24.20 + 71 357 93 85 
9.84 122 11.52 + 1 1.20 63% 53 
6% Per Cent Preferred Stock 

S@2 +t7177 69.62 + 43 11.0 104% 96 
7 Per Cent Preferred Stock 

9.46 4.30 5.82 — / 0.61 102% 7114 
6.98 a7.00 6.82 + 30 1.00 118 97% 
9.09 11.47 14.90 0 1.04 95 72 


*Based on 12 months ended December 31, 1924. 
+Based on 6 months ended January 31, 1924. 


§Par value $50. 
tNo price quoted. 
(Range, 1922. 


a Not entitled to earn more than 7% until common receives 7%. 
r After deduction of reserve fund. 








traffic is running only slightly 
above that of a year ago at this 
earnings 


time, and gross 


will 


with reasonable certainty to out- 
strip last year’s. 

In fact, even if gross earnings 
for 1924 should fall below those of 
last year by 10 per cent., indica- 
tions are that net could at least 














-——_— Range 
1923 Ten Yeart 

High Low High Low 
275% 1034 54% 7% 
50 3558 (a)56 20 
233% 16% (b)25% 12% 
31% 15 5914 11% 
4514 24% 55% rs 
1534 8% 58 3 
36% 23% (b)38 17 
62% 46% (c)44% 31% 
123% 33% oo 3% 
19 10» (a)505% «ONG 
203% 14 58 11 
49 22%, = (a)6334 22% 
17 6% 47Y 6% 
4514 205% 143 205% 


Expectations are that 1924 probably not be much higher, net 
earnings will show further in- operating income, due to lower 
creases over 1923. Although operating costs, can be expected 

Non-Dividend Paying Railroad Preferred Stocks 
Arranged in Order from Highest to Lowest on Basis of Indicated 1924 Earnings 
1924 
1924 Estimated Indicated , 
Indicated Actual Actual Earnings Fe 

Earnings 1923 1922 Approx- on 3% : 
per Earnings Earnings imate - Selling ‘Sy Margin 

share* per shareper share Current Price 6 ° 
| % % lo Price “a . ry 

| Erie, 2nd pfd. (n.-c.).........2+6- 480 5401 Nil 29 = 165. +4 
Sg Pod ee (n.-c.)... 132.7. 132.71 9.52 = 45 727 8366 + 18 
Wabash “B” Gat.) . 6.2250 sssces. 23.6 29.99 Nil 29 814 5 + 15 
Erie, 1st pfd. (n.-c.).......---00 20.0 22.03 Nil 31 64.5 4 + 30 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas (n.-c.)... 82 10.78 16.78 32 25.6 7 + 3 
Seaboard Air Line (n.-c.)........ 79 3.96 Nil 21 37.6 4-2 + 10 
Wabash “A” (mi-c.)..6...ceccccce 78 847 183 44 17.7 5 + 19 
Chicago & East. Illinois (n.-c.)... 7.5 7.22 2.73 46 16.3 6 + 9 
Chicago & Alton (n.-c.)......... 7.0 6.20 Nil 11 63.6 4 + 13 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (n.-c.).... 5.6 5.48 Nil 19 29.5 6 — 2 
Western Maryland, 2nd pfd. (n.-c.) 4.0 4.20 Nil 19 21.0 4 + 1 
Missouri Pacific (271%4% due)..... 3.5 Nil Nil 37 946 5 — 14 
Chicago Great Western (31% due) 1.0 1.30 Nil 11 9.08 4 — 65 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul(n.-c.) 0.4 0.06 Nil 25 0.16 7 =—35 
*Based on 6 months ended January 31, 1924 (a)7 years; 1917-23 
41914-1923 (b)5 years; 1919-23 
rAfter deduction of reserve fund (c)3 years; 1921-23 
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be maintained. Last year, the 
railroads spent nearly $300,000,000 
more for maintenance than in 
1922, and now that deferred main- 
tenance has been eliminated and 
the railroads are in better physical 
condition than ever before, re- 
trenchment—particularly in equip- 
ment maintenance—can be, and as 
indicated by current tendencies, 
will be lower than last year. 

In the accompanying tables, a 
comparison of the earnings, prices, 
and yields (on dividend stocks) is 
presented. These statistical stud- 
ies are divided into four groups as 
follows: (1) dividend common 
stocks, (2) non-dividend common 
stocks, (3) dividend preferred 
stocks, and (4) non-dividend pre- 
ferred stocks. In each table, the 
stocks are arranged in order from 
highest to lowest based on indi- 
cated 1924 earnings per share. In 
this way, the picture of the best 
earners—under present operating 
conditions—can be seen at once. 

Indicated earnings for 1924 are 
based on actual earnings for the 
six months ended January 31, 1924, 
and projecting this trend into the 
remainder of 1924. In _ other 
words, if actual earnings for the 
rest of 1924 are as good as in the 
last six months (on the basis of a 
ten-year seasonal normal), then 
there will be no difference between 
indicated earnings and actual 
earnings. 

Each of the headings above the 


columns are self-explanatory with, 
perhaps, the exception of margin 
of safety. In the case of preferred 
stocks, the plus sign shows the 
percentage by which income avail- 
able for interest and preferred 
dividends could decline and still 
pay the current rate. For non-div- 
idend preferred stocks, it refers 
(if a plus sign) to the amount 
which this income could still de- 
cline and still leave enough to pay 
preferred dividend requirements. 
For dividend common stocks, the 
plus sign shows the percentage of 
decline in income that could take 
place and still leave sufficient to 
pay the current rate. In the case 
of non-dividend common stocks, 
the plus sign shows the decline 
that could occur in income and 
still pay the preferred stock re- 
quirements. Minus signs show 
the extent to which income must 
increase in order to meet the 
above respective conditions. 

It is true that the earnings of 
the railroads are limited under the 
Transportation Act. It is for this 
reason that railroad stocks can 
never again reach the lofty levels 
attained before the war, and be- 
fore regulations became an im- 
portant factor. 

Nevertheless, the maximum 
possible earnings of the roads at 
the recapture point is surprisingly 
high. According to the studies of 
the Standard Statistics Company, 
if the rate structure could be so 
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revised as to permit an even dis- 
tribution of earning power at the 
maximum point; 1.e., 6 per cent on 
property value, per share earn- 
ings would be amazingly liberal, 
Out of 74 important roads, only 
one would be unable to show any- 
thing on its stock. Seventeen 
would earn less than 6 per cent, 
Twenty-nine would earn more 
than 15 per cent., while one (Rut- 
land Railroad) would earn as high 
as 368 per cent. 

In another table incorporated 
herewith will be found the maxi- 
mum earnings per share of the 
common stocks of some of the 
most important carriers. These 
are based on actual earnings at 6 
per cent. of property value. In 
addition to these earnings, the 
roads would be entitled to keep 
one-half of the excess for credit 
to the reserve fund. 

An era of consolidation is in 
prospect. Voluntary consolidations 
are permitted under the Transpor- 
tation Act. With the upholding of 
the validity of the recapture clause, 
a strong incentive exists for the 
consummation of consolidation 
plans. Further legislation intended 
to stimulate such consolidations 
under Federal charter appears to 
be altogether likely. 

Arrangement for the leasing of 
Norfolk & Western by the Penn- 
sylvania, causing an advance of 15 
points or more in the stock of the 

(Continued on page 779) 








Maximum Per Share Earnings at Recapture Point 
(Compared With Indicated 1923 Earnings Per Share) 


M4 © 
nr Te ee ee 
a Cel i Pee 
ee ee ee 
29. ar 3 EE $8 g ga. 
see 3p 6SBe ERO OES 
qo™ hg A 
a 5 E, a 2 ° 
——($) 000’s omittea—___.  % 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (Syst.)...... 876,900 52,614 18,209 34405 14.79 
I MD ocr scnnssccccessacesaces 710,200 42,612 28,934 13,678 9.00 
SEED... ceacsaceccccnscanens 308,200 18,492 11,706 6,786 1081 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul........... 662,800 39,768 29,715 10,053 8.56 
Chicago & North Western................ 27,800 37,668 13,450 24218 16.69 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (Syst.).... 447,000 26,820 15,472 11,348 15.22 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western......... 50,800 15,048 6,600 8448 9.68 
Erie R.R. (incl. Chicago & Erie and N. J. 

Ms ith tidaheadekees sa0heeihe ee 409,600 24576 18314 6,262 5.57 
i cain wea dbebe dens 500,000 30,000 17,008 12,992 5.20 
EE eo ceicieenecntinn andes ven 498,200 29892 16217 13,675 12.48 
IE, bon sncibe ddanecewhaenecess 347,600 20,856 15,847 009 =: 6.04 
New York Central (incl. Boston & Albany). 1, 197, 700 71,862 52,094 9,768 7.36 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis............ 127,00 7,656 5,576 2,080 6.49 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 452,400 27,144 24,307 2,837 1.81 
JG cticanneteccenescaeneen 502,700 30,162 15,700 14462 5.83 
Cs ae eas aaads 2,087,300 125,238 65,700 59,538 11.92 
sik nibnearesiacsnesesee dvi 109,000 6,540 3,345 3,195 7.09 
St. Louis Southwestern (Syst.)............ 84,200 5,052 3,695 1,357. = 8.30 
I EN Eo cnevsacccsvceccecces 159,400 9,564 8,466 1,098 2.97 
Southern Pacific System.......ccccccee » 944,700 56,682 22,441 34,241 9.94 
I on ks ecw ccccusecsecccccs 471,200 28,272 19,767 §,505 7.08 
Union Pacific (System) .........ccccecees 666,800 40,008 21,232 18776 8.44 
ne cena bie bienns +05 eek ese ne oe 175,800 9,548 7,926 1,622 2.54 


¢Plus shows excess of actual earnings over maximum at recapture point; 
maximum at recapture point reduced to a per share basis. 


*Based on 12 months’ actual earnings. 


e These roads are earning more than 6% on estimated property value. 
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$6,700,000 2.88 17.67 1484 — 2.83 
6,680,000 440 1340 1263 — 0.77 
1,400,000 2.23 13.04 e1407 + 1.03 
1,500,000 1.28 9.84 Nil — 9.84 
3,300,000 2.27 18.96 4.93 —14.03 
675,000 09 15.31 1.22 —14.04 
5,200,000 5.96 1564 1424 — 1.40 
8,000,000 7.12 12.69 7.12 — 5.57 
10,500,000 4.21 9.41 7.30 — 2.11 
4,450,000 4.06 1654 10.16 — 638 
2,550,000 3.11 9.15 Nil — 9.15 
22,500,000 838 15.74 1690 + 1.16 
500,000 1.56 8.05 e12.86 + 481 
6,325,000 4.03 5.84 Nil — 5.84 
11,300,000 4.56 10.39 5.12 ~— 5.27 
29,500,000 5.91 17.83 9.44 — 8.39 
420,000 0.93 8.02 e924 + 1.22 
500,000 3.06 11.36 e1448 + 3.12 
500,000 1.35 4.32 Nil — 4.32 
9,800,000 285 12.79 1180 — 0.99 
4, 483,000 3.74 1082 10.70 — 012 
14, 400, 000 648 1492 15.50 + 0.58 
900, 000. «(1.41 3.95 3.01 — 0.94 


minus shows extent of failure of maximum earnings to equal 
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“We Face the Future Without Fear, with Faith’—Sloan 


road with Hyatt bearings. Henry 
Ford likewise chose Sloan’s product 
when he entered the field. So did 
other adventurers into the arena, just 
as many leading automobile manufac- 
turers have done ever since. 

His activities thus brought Sloan 
into direct contact with automobile 
leaders from the very start. In those 
days buying of supplies was not dele- 
gated to a subordinate, but was 
lcoked after by the principals them- 
selves. The result was that Sloan 
built up as wide an acquaintanceship 
as any man ever identified 
with the industry, a circum- 


(Continued from page 760) 


General Motors Corporation, that 
when Mr. duPont would retire from 
the presidency, which he had ac- 
cepted temporarily as an emergency 
measure when he and his family and 
banking associates took over control, 
only one man would be considered as 
his successor, so thoroughly had Mr. 
Sloan demonstrated his all-round fit- 
ness for the chief-executiveship of 
the huge enterprise. Therefore, the 
publication of the following an- 
nouncement by Mr. duPont on May 
10, 1923, excited no astonishment : 


the presidency is a natural and well 
merited recognition of his untiring 
and able efforts and _ successful 
achievements. 

I bespeak for Mr. Sloan a con- 
tinuation of the loyal and active 
support that has been accorded him 
already by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Corporation, its dis- 
tributors, dealers and customers. I 
greatly admire Mr. Sloan and his 
business methods and look upon him 
as one of the most able partners in 
the management of General Motors 
Corporation and their interests. 


Mr. duPont remained chairman of 
the board. A few days later Mr. 
Sloan was elected a director 
of the duPont Company. He 











stance which was later to 
prove most helpful to him in 
his larger responsibilities. 

One of Mr. Sloan’s cus- 
tumers was W. C. Durant. 
On re-entering the industry 
after having temporarily lost 
control of his companies, 
Durant conceived the idea of 
acquiring a number of acces- 
sory companies, mainly to in- 
sure sources of supply for his 
General Motors. He par- 
ticularly desired to include 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company and to have Mr. 
Sloan become head of the 
new combination. This was 
done, in 1916, Mr. Sloan be- 
coming president of the 
United Motors Corporation, 
the name given the accessory 
group. 

When United Motors was 
absorbed, at the end of 1918, 
by General Motors, Mr. 
Sloan became vice-president 
in charge of the half-score 
accessory companies, and 
was also made a member of 
the executive committee. 

When Mr. Durant dropped 
out of control of General 
Motors for the second time, 
in December, 1920, things 
naturally were for a time in * 
a state of flux. Shake a bar- 
rel of potatoes, and the big 
ones will come to the top. 








me: 


How President Sloan Views 


Automobile Outlook 


woolen, 


OOKING AHEAD and try- 

ing to analyze the future of 
the automobile industry,” says 
President Sloan, “I can see no 
reason why our industry should 
not follow the trend followed in 
most other large-scale industries 
such as _ steel, 
copper, packing, harvesting ma- 
chinery. 
“We can expect to see in the 
next few years, first, the elimina- 
tion of many companies, for the 
basic reason that, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, they have no 
right to exist—sentiment does not 
enter into the operation of eco- 
nomic law. This will bring about 
a limited number of large institu- 
tions. | 
“Second, there doubtless will 
come consolidation of some of 
these into groups. These groups 
will each manufacture a complete 
line of cars, from low-priced to 
high-priced, where quantity pro- 
duction justifies such a policy.” 


brass, 


also joined the board of the 
Chase National Bank. ~ 

When I wired one of Mr. 
Sloan’s oldest and closest 
friends and associates, C. S. 
Mott of Flint and Detroit, 
to specify some of the quali- 
ties which had won Mr. 
Sloan such signal promotion, 
he immediately telegraphed 
this illuminating reply: 


Alfred Sloan is an in- 
domitable worker; a_ sys- 
tematic and persistent or- 
ganizer; a_ stickler for 
procedure; a crystallizer of 
corporation policies for the 
benefit and protection of 
the customer, the stock- 
holder and the members of 
the General Motors organi- 
zation. His many years of 
training and experience in 
shop work, followed by 
taking over sales and ex- 
ecutive duties, combined 
with natural ability and 
an open mind, make him 
an ideal man to direct the 
affairs of General Motors 
Corporation. Sloan and I 
have been warm personal 
friends ever since we 
started doing business to- 
gether over twenty years 
ago. The satisfaction de- 
rived from my personal re- 
lations with him could not 
have been greater if he had 
been my own brother. I 
think he inspires the same 
confidence in all with 
whom he comes in close 
contact. 














So was it with General Mo- 
tors. It was not very long 
before Alfred P. Sloan was placed 
in charge of operations with the title 
of operating vice-president, Pierre S. 
duPont having succeeded Durant as 
president. Within a year Mr. Sloan’s 
aptitude for finance was recognized 
by his election as a member of the 
Finance Committee, the members of 
which included several of the ablest 
bankers in New York, namely, George 
F. Baker, Jr., of the First National 
Bank, Seward Prosser of the Bankers 
Trust Co., and E. R. Stettinius of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

It gradually became taken for 
granted, both inside and outside the 





At the time of my election to 
the presidency of General Motors 
Corporation in December, 1920, it 
was understood that my term of 
office would be limited as to dura- 
tion and, further, that many of the 
duties of the president would fall 
upon the shoulders of the vice- 
presidents of the Corporation. 

Pursuant to this understanding, 
Mr. Sloan has assumed the respon- 
sibility of directing the operations 
of the Corporation under the gen- 
eral policies laid down by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The greater 
part of the successful development 
of the Corporation’s operations and 
the building up of a strong manu- 
facturing and sales organization is 
due to Mr. Sloan. His elevation to 


Please note these three 
words: an open mind. 

All Mr. Sloan’s associates agree 
that he has mastered every branch 
6f the automobile industry, that he 
delves deeply into every engineering 
problem before passing judgment, 
that as salesman he graduated from 
the School of Hard Knocks, that he 
has wrestled successfully with ex- 
panding production all his life, that 
he can analyze financial questions 
with all the acumen of an experi- 
enced banker. Yet, though he 
knows much, he does not feel that 
he knows it all, and it is this trait in 
him, this eagerness to seek counsel 
of others, this democratic open- 
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mindedness, which has won him the 
esteem and the ardent co-operation 
of every member of the General 
Motors large family. 

This phase of Mr. Sloan’s charac- 
ter can be read in his countenance. 
He has not a hard, domineering 
mien. He radiates earnestness, but 
not severity. He talks in a moderate 
tone, and is totally without swash- 
bucklerism. 

Although Mr. Sloan long since 
passed beyond the need for working 
to accumulate more millions, he de- 
votes practically all his waking hours 
and every day of the year to his 
work. No sport is his hobby. Work 
is. A European trip, for example, 
does not mean in his case the rest it 
is supposed to be. General Motors 
has establishments dotting every 
part of the atlas, and the time other 
tourists devote to visiting cathedrals 
and art galleries or gambling tables, 
Mr. Sloan devotes to visiting his 
company’s branches and agencies and 
offices. 

As with Edsel Ford, his home and 
his wife are his only non-business 
interests. True, he has a phenom- 
enally large number of friends, but 
all have been made in course of his 
life’s work. 

Even to-day he spends half of his 
time away from his office in New 
York, visiting plant after plant, dig- 
ging into problem after problem, 
holding conference after conference 
with executives in factories and men 
on the firing lines. Men, materials, 
machinery, money, all receive his 
diligent attention—especially men, 
for Mr. Sloan holds that a proper 
understanding of human nature is 
necessary for the highest success in 
any line of business. 


a 


A Look Into the Future 


That, briefly, is the type of self- 
developed president guiding the 
destinies of one of the greatest or- 
ganizations in the world, furnishing 
all grades of automobiles, from the 
low-priced Chevrolet, with a sched- 
uled production this year of 800,000 
cars, to the coveted Cadillac in the 
higher priced field. 

Is it altogether astonishing that in 
the first year Mr. Sloan became 
president, the corporation nearly 
doubled its manufacturing capacity, 
entirely out of current earnings, and 
sold a record-breaking number of 
cars? 

What of the future of the automo- 
Lile industry? Under questioning, 
this was elicited from Mr. Sloan: 

“Looking ahead and trying to 
analyze the future of the automobile 
industry, I can see no reason why 
our industry should not follow the 
trend followed in most other large- 
scale industries such as steel, woolen, 
brass, copper, packing, harvesting 
machinery. We can expect to see in 
the next few years, first, the elimina- 


tion of many companies, iv. the 
basic reason that, from an economic 
standpoint, they have no right to ex- 
ist—sentiment does not enter into 
the operation of economic law. This 
will bring about a limited number 
of large institutions. 

“Second, there doubtless will come 
consolidation of some of these into 
groups. These groups will each 
manufacture a complete line of cars, 
from low-priced to high-priced, 
where quantity production justifies 
such a policy.” 

I asked “When will this all come 
about ?” 

“It is dangerous to attempt to be a 
prophet,” replied Mr. Sloan, smiling. 
“The time it will take will depend on 
how competitive the industry be- 
comes. Economic necessity will 
bring about this evolution. 


Prepared in Every Respect 


“There is every reason why an in- 
stitution like General Motors, if 
properly managed, should attain and 
maintain a powerful place in the 
2utomotive field. For some years to 
come—how many, no one can fore- 
tell— those concerns having the 
brains capable of originating the best 
new ideas will enjoy a tremendous 
advantage. The automobile indus- 
try, it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say, is still in its experimental 
stages. Many things which now 
enter our daily life, and which we 
now take as a matter of course, 
started as pure theories and those 
who propounded them usually were 
derided as being ‘nuts.’ So has it 
been in the automobile industry, and 
so it will continue to be. 

“But General Motors is so consti- 
tuted that it should be able to reduce 
the time required to take hold of new 
ideas and theories and put them into 
practicable application. We have an 
extraordinarily fine research depart- 
ment, under Mr. Kettering, who has 
the most wonderful analytical mind 
of any man I ever met and who com- 
bines with this faculty unlimited 
vision and courage. 

“Under the generous inducements 
of our Managers Securities Com- 
pany plan, providing for liberal 
profit-sharing with those who carry 
on the actual management of the 
business, we are in a position to hold 
and, whenever necessary, to reach out 
for the brainiest men in the whole in- 
austry. The future of any execu- 
tive who becomes associated with our 
corporation and renders satisfactory 
service is abundantly assured. The 
advantages derivable from having 
employees become stockholders are 
almost beyond computation.” 

We next discussed the question of 
mortality among automobile dealers. 
Indicating that the coming evolution 
in the industry would tend to bring 
about more satisfactory conditions in 
this direction, Mr. Sloan emphasized 
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now vitally important it is for a 
cealer to have or acquire the fran- 
chise of a responsible institution wel] 
financed and having a good product, 
The strength of the institution con- 
stantly becomes a matter of increasing 
consideration from the dealer’s 
standpoint. Everybody in the indus- 
try realizes that a great many dealers 
are to-day representing institutions 
which will not be in existence some 
years hence. They are thus situated 
very insecurely. 

The farsighted dealer of to-day 
seeks to represent an organization 
that is certain to expand when the in- 
dustry expands and one that will take 
care of its dealers in times of less- 
ened business activity, an organiza- 
tion able financially to stand back of 
the product and, if anything goes 
wrong—and things inevitably do 
go wrong once in a while—to carry 
through until things right themselves. 
Now that the automobile business is 
conducted on a very large scale, these 
conditions cannot be overlooked by 
the forehanded dealer. 

“General Motors Corporation,” 
added Mr. Sloan, “fully recognizes 
that the dealer is a most important 
iink in the chain that completes any 


transaction. ~The dealer is entitled to 


a profit but the consumer is entitled 
to have the dealer operate his busi- 
ness on a sound and economic basis 
so that the overhead is just. The 
dealer has capital at stake; so has the 
manufacturer. They should work 
more closely together than they have 
heretofore. There must be a closer 
liaison and better understanding than 
there has been in the past. 


A Message of Confidence 


“The fault has not been entirely 
with the dealer; far from it. There 
are, however, still a good many eco- 
nomic features of the situation which 
have not yet fully asserted them- 
selves, but which dealers possessing 
keen business intelligence will not 
fail to take into account in shaping 
their course.” 

Pr€sident Sloan concluded our talk 
with these words, uttered in a tone 
ringing with confidence: “I thor- 
oughly believe that in General Motors 
Corporation we have a complete in- 
stitution, an institution embodying all 
the possibilities of tremendous de- 
velopment and increased effectiveness 
and efficiency. We have within our- 
selves the power, the brains, the re- 
sources, the experience to do tre- 
mendously bigger things than ever 
before. We have successfully over- 
come many problems which con- 
fronted the new management. We 
have been able to co-ordinate our ef- 
forts and operations. We have been 
able to instill the right spirit all 
through the organization, the spirit 
of loyalty and teamwork. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Railroads Have Made Us What We Are Today 


canal. In other words, a boat con- 
structed for lake traffic is very un- 
economical for operation in the canal 
and a boat built for the canal is unfit 
to go through the lakes. 

formerly there was heavy traffic 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
consisting largely of coal going down 
river, but with the development of the 
coal fields in Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas, this traffic has fallen off 
and most of the coal is handled by 
rail. 

It costs one-quarter of a cent for 
handling one ton one mile on the 
Great Lakes, and commodities like 
iron ore are handled even cheaper 
than that. It costs but little more 
than that to handle freight in a rail- 
road car, once it is loaded into the 
car. In other words, what might be 
called the rolling along of the freight 
in a level country by rail does not 
cost much more than by water. It 
is the expense of loading and unload- 
ing cars, the maintenance of equip- 
ment and the upkeep of the roadbed 
and taxes which run into money. 
Freight which does not originate or 
terminate immediately on the banks 
of a river or bay or which is hauled 
part of the way by railway can gen- 
erally be handled to better advantage 
all the way by railroad, than part way 
by water. Furthermmore, there is 
less interruption by weather condi- 
tions on land than on water. 


Need Funds for Expansion 


Transportation means transforma- 
tion, and the problem of the United 
States to-day is not how to increase 
its water-carrying facilities, the out- 
come of which at best is theoretical, 
but how to keep its rail facilities 
abreast of the requirements of the 
people. 

Up to about 1900, at which time 
capital commenced to go largely into 
the industrial field, railroad securities 


(Continued from page 758) 


were not only the favorite but almost 
the only method of employing capital 
in marketable securities. During the 
last twenty-five years the rate of in- 
terest has gone up. Home industrial 
concerns and foreign countries are 
bidding for capital, subject to taxa- 
tion, and our municipalities and land 
banks are likewise bidding for capi- 
tal, free of taxation. The railroads 
need a tremendous amount of money 
every year to take care of the re- 
quirements of the people. 


Looking Ahead 


While we are not having boom 
times, our population is growing 
steadily and our standard of living, 
owing to the highest wage level in 
the world, is constantly increasing, 
which means more _ transportation. 
During 1923 our railroads handled 
about four hundred and fifty billion 
ton miles. This means one and one- 
quarter billion ton miles ior every day 
in the year; or, to reduce it further 
to a per capita basis, it means that the 
railroads of the United States han- 
dled one ton of freight about eleven 
miles every day of the year for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

While now our population grows 
quite slowly, probably not more than 
10 per cent. in a decade, the con- 
sumption of goods grows more rap- 
idly. Railroad traffic during the past 
fifty years has doubled on an average 
of every fifteen years. Maybe, 
henceforth, with the reduction of im- 
migration, it may double only every 
eighteen or twenty years. This 
means that twenty years hence the 
railroads will probably have to move 
one ton eighteen miles for every one 
of us every day of the year. This 
means more tracks, more cars and 
locomotives, more terminals, shops 
and roundhouses, etc, etc. 

Eleven ton miles per day means 


about 4,000 ton miles for each of us 
in the course of the year. Very few 
people will believe that much trans- 
portation is needed, just as very few 
people realize that our produc- 
tion of coal is five tons per capita. 
This coal is hauled on an average of 
probably 250 miles; so each of us 
uses, on an average, 1,250 ton miles 
in the transportation of the fuel nec- 
essary to heat our homes, supply our 
gas and other public utility com- 
panies, and turn the wheels of our 
factories and trains. Similarly, there 
is an enormous movement of build- 
ing material, iron and steel products, 
food and all other things. 


If we check the expansion of our 
railroads it means that we simultane- 
ously check the improvement in our 
standard of living. The only course 
that the American public can afford 
to pursue in its own interest is to help 
the policies which have already de- 
veloped the greatest transportation 
system in the world. 





“We Face the Future With- 
out Fear, With Faith’— 
Sloan 
(Continued from page 774) 


“We face the future without fear, 
with faith. We are capable of play- 
ing a worthy part in the development 
of this most important of all our 
newer industries.” 

As Mr. Sloan uttered these words, 
my mind flashed to the Admiral’s 
laconic declaration that he and his 
fleet were “ready for a fight or a 
frolic.” 





Good health, imagination, per- 
sistency, and a good memory—and, 
of course, keeping everlastingly at 
it—are the principal requisites for a 
successful career.—Samuel Insull. 
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of them, not of great magnitude, indicating 
that High Finance and Big Business have 
not gained a complete monopoly over 
business and industry. 

22.—The eagnerness of most communi- 
ties to attract new industries. 


23.—The keenness of the demand for 
office space. 

24.—The growing tendency on the part 
of large corporations to open branches or 
offices or otherwise obtain local representa- 
tion throughout the country. 

25.—The broadening of the horizon of 
business mem and others, as reflected by 
their wider reading of publications of 
national scope and their eagnerness to meet 
and hear well-posted men from other 
centers. 


26.—The attention now devoted by 
employers to seeing that the right kind of 
living conditions are provided for workers, 
and the pains now taken by employers to 
bring about harmonious relations with 
their own people. 

27.—The apparent diminution in the 
proverbial hostility between the employed 
and their employers, particularly in smaller 
cities, where labor agitators cut little or 
no ice. 

28.—The uncompromising opposition of 
the majority of working classes to any 
increase in immigration to this country. 

29.—The anxiety of bankers in com- 
munities of all sizes to co-operate to the 
limit in helping worthy farmers to over- 
come difficulties and increase the efficiency 
and profitableness of farming operations. 

30.—The number of men who dabble in 
either “Wall Street stocks” or the listed 
shares of important local companies, espe- 
cially the latter—grain and cotton also are 
speculated in quite freely in many places. 

Finally, the general feeling of optimism 
over the business outlook, the ardent pat- 
riotism of the people and their infinite 
faith in the their own part of the country 
and in the future of the American nation. 


Basic Conditions Sound 


The foregoing naturally tends to in- 
spire one with hopefulness concerning the 
general business outlook. 

Admittedly, certain industries are more 
active than others and certain agricultural 
states are doing better than others. In the 
security markets, also, there has been 
more business in stocks than in bonds. 
Similarly, at a few points there is a mild 
amount of unemployment, whereas in the 
majority of places there is no complaint 
whatsoever on this score. In the same 
way, our railroads have been hauling a 
record-breaking volume of traffic and do- 
ing reasonably well financially, whereas 
the steamship business is still dull and 
unprofitable. 

Yet, on the whole, most of our basic 
conditions are thoroughly sound. There 
still continue to be more dividend in- 
creases than reductions. The 5 per cent. 
advance granted many thousands of rail- 
way workers has more than offset any 
falling off in workers’ earnings elsewhere. 


Our foreign trade has moved along not 
unsatisfactorily, and there is now fresh 
hope that Europe will shortly be suffi- 
ciently composed to justify the extending 
of financial assistance on quite a scale 
by American and other bankers, so that 
European demand for American products 
should shortly expand substantially. 

Business men would do well not to 
become excited over the irresponsible, 
sensational ongoings at Washington. 
More slander than fact is being spewed 
forth. The self-seeking exploits of the 
probers have lately begun to disgust the 
public and will soon cease to have any 
disturbing effect. 

The predominant feeling still is that 
President Coolidge will prove the favorite 
candidate and that the campaign is not 
likely to unsettle or demoralize business. 


Views of Leaders 


Thomas E. Wilson informs “Forbes” 
that conditions in the packing industry are 
distinctly sounder than they were a year 
ago and that he is confident Wilson & 
Company will enjoy a profitable year. 
Stocks now on hand have been prepared 
at attractive costs. Sore spots left by the 
sharp collapse following the war boom 
have all been taken care of. Both domes- 
tic and foreign demand has improved. 
Therefore, he regards the outlook as dis- 
tinctly bright. 

Robert Dollar, head of the Dollar Line, 
in a letter from the Orient to “Forbes,” 
describes his activities in China and Japan 
and adds: “So far preparations to handle 
our round-the-world passenger service are 
progressing favorably.” The Orient is 
manifesting the keenest interest in this new 
service and 1s eager to co-operate in its 
successful development. Stanley Dollar, 
who is busy handling the American end 
of the service, is enthusiastic over this 
All-American enterprise. 





J. H. Barringer, first vice-president and 
general manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, is very optimistic as 
to the future and gives ten reasons for 
his optimism. They are: 

1. The financial situation is sound and 
steadily improving. Credit is abundant 
and outlook is for low interest rates. 

2. Volume of business as shown by 
freight car loadings and bank clearings is 
breaking all previous records. 

3. Labor is fully employed at high 
wages. 

4. Another record-breaking year in 
building industry is foreshadowed. 

5. Agricultural situation steadily . 
proving and farmers are in better va 
tion to buy. 

6. Mail order houses report steady .in- 
crease in sales (indicating improved ag- 
ricultural conditions). 

7. Railroads are spending millions for 
expansion and equipment. Anticipate rec- 
ord volume of traffic. 

8. South is prosperous with cotton at 
high prices. 
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9, The United States has demonstrated 
that a high degree of prosperity can be 
enjoyed notwithstanding unsettled condi- 
tions abroad. 


10. Promised relief from burdensome 
taxation will strengthen and help business. 


Walter C. Teagle, president of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, basing his opinion on 
the theory that the Government’s oil fig- 
ures for January are correct, said he 
looked for supply and demand in the oil 
industry to meet late this month. 


The public, Mr. Teagle said, need have 
no alarm as to the sufficiency of the gaso- 
line supply, despite reduced crude produc- 
tion. Through adoption of improved re- 
finery practices, and by further installation 
of cracking facilities and casinghead gas- 
oline plants, the industry will be able to 
meet the increased demand. “Just con- 
sider the Government statistics covering 
the last few months,” Mr. Teagle stated. 
“As recently as November we put into 
storage an average of 374,000 barrels of 
all oil inventories, crude, refined and semi- 
refined. And for January these statistics 
show a surplus of all petroleum products 
of but 5,840 barrels daily. When esti- 
mates were made last Fall that production 
and consumption would balance about next 
May or June, they seemed logical when 
the excess then existing is considered. 
Now the Government’s figures for Janu- 
ary show all but 1% per cent of last No- 
vembers’ 340,000-barrel daily excess had 
been eliminated, due to larger demand and 
declining crude production, mainly the lat- 
ter.” 


Cuba Prospers 


Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, on re- 
turning from a visit to Cuba, declared that 
the island is exceptionally prosperous, 
financially and agriculturally. 


“It is a certainty,” Mr. Mitchell said, 
“that every pound of sugar produced by 
Cuba this year will be taken with ease, and 
probabilities are that the crop will be 
absorbed sooner than last year’s. - Com- 
mercially, everything is in fine shape. Cuba 
is facing: the elections in the Fall, however, 
and their influence is beginning to be felt. 
The financial situation is excellent and clear- 
ings and deposits are at high levels. Bank 
deposits are gaining steadily and the gen- 
eral banking situation has shown and will 
continue to show marked improvement. 
Altogether, Cuba is enjoying a period of 
marked prosperity.” 


Failure to pass the Mellon Tax plan and 
the hysteria over the oil lease scandals 
are retarding business, Charles M. Schwab, 
head of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
told President Coolidge. 


“I told the President,” said Mr. Schwab, 
“that I never saw prior to these difficul- 
ties and this public hysteria, more promis- 
ing business conditions. To-day the coun- 
try is prosperous, but not so prosperous 
as it should be. Conditions in the steel 
industry are good. Also general business 
conditions are sound. Business men are 
anxious to proceed with development, but 
development and extension have been held 
up by the uncertainty due to the hysteria 
and the holding up of the Administration’s 
tax reduction legislation. Nothing could 
help business conditions more than the 
carrying out of the tax program.” 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Leaders Strongly Supported—Railroads Advance 
—General Spring Rally Likely 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 


1922 


HE net results of more than a month 

of unsettlement in the stock market 
have been a decline of three points, in 
round figures, in the 50-stock average 
from the high level of February—as 
shown in the chart above—and this de- 
cline has been followed by a rally of 
two points. The top of the rally, so far, 
was reached about a month after the 
market was first sharply upset by bear- 
ish wires from Palm Beach. After the 
completion of this two-point rally, the 
market has again turned reactionary un- 
der the pressure of bear selling. 

Despite the combined efforts of the 
bear party, however—and, in addition to 
the professional bear traders, four large 
market letter services and nearly every 
large commission house in the Street are 
now arrayed against the market—there 
are three indications which show that 
the market situation is not so bad as it 
is made to look upon the surface 
Briefly, it should be noted that: 

(1) Speculative leaders of the indus- 
trial group, such as Steel common, 
American Can, Baldwin Locomotive, 
and Corn Products have been supported 
in such a manner as to indicate con- 
certed action to offset bear raids 
against unprotected stocks. 

(2) Several railroad stocks, such as 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Wabash preferred “A,” the Eries, 
’Frisco preferred, St. Louis & South- 
western common, Southern Railway 
(aided, of course, by dividend action), 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Colorado & 
Southern, and Texas & Pacific have 
shown an increasing tendency to ignore 
bear operations in various industrials. 

(3) In no stock or group of stocks has 
there been the sort of liquidation that 
might be set down as coming from im- 
portant quarters. Bear operations, it is 
true, have brought out distress selling 
in some groups of stocks, such as the 
fertilizers, leathers, and rubbers, which 
have been severely depressed for two 
or three years. 

From this showing the writer is in- 
clined to draw the conclusion, expressed 
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here several times since the beginning of 
the year, that important banking inter- 
ests are intent on preventing any broad 
general decline in the market at this 
time; and the 
such an attitude is the obvious fact that 
there 
large volume of railroad financing which 
can best be 
market conditions. 

Banking interests, in their support of 
the market, have been opposed, appar- 
ently, by one large operator—and his 
numerous 
autumn of 1923 until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, Wall Street believed that this op+ 
erator was working with the bankers; 
but the oil investigation and the super- 
ficial aspects of the political muddle 
were not to his liking. Now the bank- 
ers, who believe in a good volume of 
business for 1924 and who sense big 
improvement in the railroad situation 
with earnings on the upgrade and in- 
imical 
sidetracked, are going it alone. 
it comes to a show-down they will very 
likely display such a strong hand as to 
put the bears to rout. 
franc! 
Railroad stocks as a group have every 
reason for advancing, and with such 4 
big and important section of the mar- 
ket moving into higher ground it is dif- 
ficult to see how the bears will be able 
to force important liquidation in the in- 
dustrial shares at this -stage of the game 
when the worst that may be said against 
them is that perhaps the high tide in busi- 
ness for 1924 has been seen. 


The 


before long practically the entire mar- 
ket will join in a spring rise which will 
come as an unpleasant surprise to those 
who have been trying to talk Wail 
Street into a blue funk at the wrong 
season of the year. 
—or, perhaps, two months—it may be 
necessary to differentiate rather sharp- 
ly between industrials and rails; but, 
tmeanwhile, the shorts will see to it that 
they move together. 
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Will Railroad Stocks Rise 
This Year? 


(Continued from page 772) 


former company, indicates what con- 
solidations mean in the way of speculative 
possibilities. 

Other consolidations are well under 
way. The Great Northern-Northern Pa- 
cific-Burlington-Colorado & Southern 
merger is practically certain of approval 
within the current year. The consolida- 
tion of New York Central with its sub- 
sidiaries, including Boston & Albany, 
Michigan Central, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and Ohio Central may materialize 
before many years. Similarly with Penn- 
sylvania and its subsidiaries. 

The completion of the Van Sweringen 
consolidations is probably not at an end. 
There are many who believe that the pres- 
ent “Nickel Plate” consolidation which 
now includes the “Clover Leaf” and the 
Lake Erie & Western, will finally absorb 
the Erie, and perhaps the Virginian Rail- 
way. 


Gradual Betterment Assured 


The consolidation of the New England 
roads has commanded the attention of 
commercial interests of those states, as 
well as a committee of Governors, for 
more than a year. A number of mergers 
in the Southern territory appear to be 
imminent. The Southern Pacific-Rock 
Island merger, along the lines of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission grouping, 
is another probable coalition. 

That a favorable background for an 


‘advance of more than ordinary propor- 


tions in railroad shares exists seems con- 
clusive to those who have followed the 
trend of this market. Nothing spectacu- 
lar, except perhaps in a few individual 
issues, is to be anticipated, and the rising 
movement will not be accomplished in a 
short period. But as the earnings posi- 
tion improves, valuation figures are veri- 
fied, and political agitation subsides, a 
gradual betterment in railroad share val- 
ues will eventualize. 


Bull Arguments on Rails 


The following are the bull arguments 
for railroad shares at the present time: 


(1) Whether compared with valuations 
claimed by the carriers or conceded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the ag- 
gregate of railroad properties is not over- 
capitalized, but rather undercapitalized. 

(2) The market value of all railroad 
securities is fully one-third below their 
par value, 

(3) Earnings have been improving in 
the last three years, and there is some 
chance this year, or if not this year, then 
within the next two years, of achieving 
the “fair” return permitted under the 
Transportation Act—which is merely an 
application of the rule with respect to all 
public utilities. — 

(4) Evidence now exists that the rail- 
roads are going to be permitted to work 
out their salvation without further har- 
assing legislation. We may see in the 
future a trend toward constructive rather 
than restrictive legislation. 

(5) Larger earnings will permit a more 
liberal dividend policy. The inauguration 
of a $5 dividend on Southern Railway 
fulfilled the most optimistic guesses. 


(Continued on page 781) 








Low Priced 
Rails 


A digest, including a 
tabulation of statis- 
tical data relating to 
the Low Priced Rails 
with a survey of 
earnings and divi- 
dend possibilities. 


Copy sent on request for FM-3-29 
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A Monthly 


Earnings Statement 


An inclusive earnings statement, 
showing the current financial and 
industrial position of Cities Ser- 
vice Company, is sent to stock- 
holders every month. 


This is in accordance with the 
managerial policy of Cities Ser- 
vice organization, which provides 
an opportunity for its 100,000 
security-holders to keep in touch 
with the business. 


The January earnings statement 
shows that dividend requirements 
of Cities Service Preferred Stock 
were earned 2.71 times in the 
year ended January 31, 1924. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock is 
a sound investment yielding over 
8% at the present market. 


Send for latest Earnings Statement 
and Preferred Circular P-16 
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What is Going to Happen 
to Real Estate Mortgage 
Bonds 


Our Statistical Department 
has compiled a general re- 
port on Real Estate Mort- 
gage Bonds, from an abso- 
lutely impartial standpoint, 
which points out the hazards 
and risks in some of the 
issues under this classifica- 
tion. We are sure our con- 
clusions will be of vital 
interest. 


We shall be glad to furnish 
copy upon request. 











We further offer the services of 
our statisticians for the analysis of 
any stocks or bonds in which you 
may be interested. 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


“Saturation” 


Y EAR by year the automobile indus- 
try is getting stronger, and yet Wall 
Street periodically professes to become 
alarmed over the approach of the auto- 
mobile saturation point. One would 
think, to listen to some pessimists, that 
the great demand for motor cars might 
almost be expected to dry up overnight. 
And yet isn’t it true that the only satu- 
ration that has been anywhere near 
complete is the saturation of the great 
American public with the desire to ride, 
for business or for recreation, on four 
rubber-tired wheels in a vehicle that 
gets over a remarkable stretch of road 
on a gallon of gasoline? Speaking of 
saturation prophecies, in Samuel Crow- 
ther’s biography of John H. Patterson, 
one finds this: “As far back as 1890 
wise men, thoroughly steeped in the 
tradition of business, were beginning to 
talk about the country having reached 
the cash-register saturation point.” 


Steel’s Bookings 


Increase of 114,472 tons in the amount 
of forward business carried on its books 
at the end of February was a better 
showing than Wall Street had expected 
the Steel Corporation to make, for it 
was supposed that orders had been com- 
ing in at a considerably lessened rate 
and it was known that operations had 
been on a 93 per cent. basis. But, in 
spite of this result, bear gossip persists 
that earnings for the first quarter of 
1924 will not permit another extra pay- 
ment of 50 cents a share on Steel com- 
mon. There are many good judges of 
the outlook, however, who look for extra 
payments to be continued for some time 
to come. 


Truck Earnings 


Both Mack Trucks and White Motor 
have issued excellent statements for 
1923, the former showing $20.71 a share 
on its common stock and the latter, 
$13.93. Throughout the recent unsettle- 
ment these stocks have held very well, 
and although earnings results have been 
known for some time, publication of the 
final figures should give encouragement 
to their supporters. Commenting upon 
the outlook and the proposed increase 
in the company’s capital stock, Presi- 
dent Brosseau of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
said: “The use of the bus and the rail 
car is developing rapidly, and your com- 
pany is planning to extend the pass- 
enger-carrying bus and railroad car op- 
erations. In order to handle the in- 
creased volume of truck, bus and rail 
car business, it will be necessary to en- 
large the factories, install additional 
machinery and equipment and provide 
more working capital.” 


American Sugar’s Report 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany’s statement for 1923 makes very 
interesting reading. In his statement to 
stockholders, President Babst said that 
despite the showing made in 1923 the 
management for the first time since 
1920 “feels warranted in being conserva- 
tively optimistic.” He added that the 
strong balance sheet position was an in- 
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vitation to the resumption of dividends 
on the common stock when there is a 
return of sustained earnings from refin- 
ing operations. The loss of $1,693,070 ‘n 
refining operations was due to the fre- 
quent changes in sugar prices, of which 
there were 115 for raw sugar alone. But, 
in the face of an operating loss, Ameri- 
can Sugar was able through income 
from investments and through the sale 
of investments to report net income for 
the year of $4,015,093, or, after the pay- 
ment of preferred dividends, $1.92 a 
share on the common stock. The 
“strong balance sheet position” to which 
President Babst referred was revealed 
by these changes: inventory stood at 
$19,273,673, against $15,371,933 at the end 
of 1922; cash holdings were $9,707,830, 
against $6,012,380; loans receivable were 
$20,822,810, against $19,500,989; accounts 
receivable $11,583,843, against $16,392,- 
522; investments $27,888,528, against $34,- 
040,685; acceptances $1,359,303, against 
$2,623,855; and accounts payable $4,678,- 
177, against $6,419,938. 


“Milwaukee” 


Attention was called to the “Milwau- 
kee” (St. Paul) 4s of 1925 in “Forbes” 
for February 16, by the statement in this 
column that “‘the confident buying go- 
ing on in them indicates that they will 
be taken care of at maturity to the ad- 
vantage of present holders.” These 4s 
have since advanced substantially, and 
the gossip in Wall Street now is that 
arrangements have been pretty well 
completed for the financing which will 
take care of them. Although there has 
been no official announcenient of prep- 
arations for the June, 1925, maturity, all 
the “Milwaukee” mortgage issues have 
moved forward in sympathy with the 
short-dated issue, and sentiment wiih 
regard to the stocks has been measur- 
ably helped. - 


Missouri Pacific Pfd. 


There is a difference of opinion on 
Missouri Pacific preferred. One rather 
large interest is known to be short of 
quite a large block, while an operator 
noted for his accurate advance judg- 
ment of coming readjustments in secur- 
ity values is consistently accumulating a 
large line. The bull interest is working 
on the theory that earnings are likely 
to continue the improvement recently 
noticeable in the case of this road, that 
ownership of Texas & Pacific stock and 
income bonds will be worth more and 
more with that road on the up-grade, 
and that when speculation finally gets 
into Missouri Pacific preferred the ac- 
cumulation of back dividends will count 
heavily in winning favor for it. 


Cerro de Pasco 


It now seems likely that the expected 
increase in the Cerro de Pasco dividend 
will be postponed until after the re- 
mainder of the 10-year convertible 8 
per cent. bonds have been called for re- 
demption. Announcement of such a call 
will probably come about the end of 
May. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
Telephone Bond 
To Net 6% 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 
( Florida ) 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
6% Gold Bonds 
Due January 1, 1943 


Company owns and operates, without 
competition, the central station telephone 
systems in Tampa, St. Petersburg, Port 
Tampa and fifteen surrounding cities and 
towns, serving a population of over 225,000. 
This issue of bonds is secured by absolute 
first mortgage on entire property of Company. 
A cumulative monthly sinking fund is de- 
signed to retire practically the entire issue 
at or before maturity. 

Earnings over a period of years have averaged 
more thanthree timesinterest charges. 
Substantial equity is represented by preferred 
and common stocks, both classes now paying 
7% per annum. 


Price 100 and Interest 
Descriptive Circular on Request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
128 Broadway New York 
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Will Railroad Stocks Rise 
This Year? 


(Continued from page 779) 
Other dividend inaugurations or resump- 
tions that are possible this year, are the 
following : 
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Wabash, pfd. “A”...... seeee 46% 42 8695 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 4234 5.00 4 
St. Louis Southwestern...... 39% rr .36 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco, pfd. 47 132.71 6 
& Southern......... 2% 6.43 3 


r—After reduction of reserve fund. 








(6) Stocks of the leading roads should 
be kept above par so that additional capi- 
tal may be raised by the sale on favorable . 
terms of stock rather than bonds. At the 
present time there are about a dozen rail- 
road common stocks selling approximately 
at or above par. These include Atchison, 
New York Central, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Illinois: Central, Norfolk & Western, 
Lackawanna, Reading, New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, etc. 

Other roads by a more liberal dividend 
policy, could bring their stocks up to par 
value or above, and thus finance them- 
selves by means of selling stocks rather 
than bonds. This would be good cor- 
porate finance, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in the not distant future, such 
roads as Atchison, Southern Pacific, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, “Nickel Plate,” Louisville 
& Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, and Pennsylvania will strive to 
achieve this condition. The roads have 
about reached the limit of raising capital 
by bonds. A more liberal dividend policy 
will be the only method of raising new 
capital in the years that are to come unless 
resort is had to Government Aid. 

(7) A scientific reorganization of the 
rate structure in such a way as to allow 
a universal property return for at least 
all important trunk lines and regional 
groups at an average 5% per cent. return, 
appears to be an end sought by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under di- 
rection from the President. 

(8) The consummation within the next 
few years of a large number of consoli- 
dations through purchase, lease, partial 
stock holdings, or otherwise, is a foregone 
conclusion. Many are already under way. 

(9) When property returns of 6 per 
cent. dre realized there will be few rail- 
road common stocks that cannot pay at 
least 6 per cent. Many will be able to 
disburse considerably more. There is 
no important railroad company, moreover, 

that is without earning something in the 
way of non-operating income—which is 
not shared with the Government. 





INVESTORS’ POCKET MANUAL 

The March edition of The Investors’ 
Pocket Manual, issued by the Financial 
Press, 116 Broad Street, New York, is 
now ready. There are 304 pages of 
descriptions of the organization, 
finances, earnings, dividend records and 
high and low price records for several 
years of railroad, industrial, oil and 
mining corporations in which the pub- 
lic is interested. This booklet may be 
obtained without charge by anyone in- 
terested by applying to investment 
bankers and brokers. 
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2,000 INVESTED 
YEARLY WILL 
ASSURE $6,000 


ANNUAL INCOME IN 
23 SHORT YEARS. 


This is but one exam- 
ple of what practical 
investment will surely 
accomplish for you or 
anyone mindful of the 
future. 


Nothing but straight 
arithmetic and pru- 
dence accomplishes 
this; nothing but the 
income from the cap- | 
ital you now invest 
assures this adequate 
provision for you later 
in life. 


A brief booklet called 
“Independence” will 
furnish you much food 
for thought. 


Ask for Booklet XK-43 


A.B.Leach & Co., Ine. 


* 62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Three Groups of Railroad Bonds for Investment or 
Speculation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


F Gyscnenes reports for 1923 are just 
coming to light in the railroad field 
and the showing, in the majority of 
cases, is quite satisfactory. The rail- 
roads in the East and the South partic- 
ularly had a good year, due to a high 
rate of pzoduction in manufactured arti- 
cles, unusual construction activity, and 
high prices for cotton. 

Complete details of the year’s oper- 
ation for all the railroads will not be 


_ available for several months, but a pre- - 


liminary report gives an idea of what 
happened in the matter of revenues and 
expenses. Total operating revenues 
amounted to $6,356,890,737, compared 
with $5,620,401,722 in 1922, a gain of 13.1 


as compared with 4.14 per cent. in the 
preceding year. Last year was the fifth 
time within the last sixteen years that 
an excess of 5 per cent. has been earned 
on valuation. The greatest return was 
for 1916, when the carriers earned 5.93 
per cent. The other years in which 5 
per cent. was exceeded were: 1909, 5.22 
per cent.; 1910, 5.53 per cent.; and 1917, 
5.13 per cent. In 1920 only .08 per cent. 
was earned. 

The fair return now allowed by law 
is 5.75 per cent. on property valuation 
and the amount by which earnings fell 
short of that in 1923 was approximately 
$125,000,000. When it is remembered 
that almost $1,500,000,000 was spent on 
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BRANCHES: Railroad Bonds 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. First Grade 
301 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. Range Range Dir. Yield 
iat pce nip Hag gy one a Due. 1923. 1924. Price. Yield.to Mat. 
ou ring 9 geies, al. 
A, FT. & BBP wee: Wn.s0s05 1995 84%4-911%4 86 -8834 86 4.65 4.65 
See Stet Oh, Peenionn, Col. N. Y. Cen.* cons. 4s........... 1998 7634-83 80%-834 81 495 5.00 
1 Sesend Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Penn. R. R.* gen. 4%4s......... 1965 857%-92% 904-9134 91 495 5.05 
eee Oh, Teel, Gre. i. Se WOE Ras ct icccncancs 1947 884-9456 8854-922 0 5.00 4.70 
Private wire connections with Eastern, Balt. & Ohio conv. 4%s aa ae 8214-8814 86 5.25 6.60 
aie th ne a aed alt. nio 5 | ers -84% 4-88 . 00 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. Ches. & Ohio conv. 41,5 LA ae 1930 8214-8914 8814-924 90 5.00 6.55 
ee me DS Re ak See 1962 7434-833 7834 -83% 81 6.15 6.35 
i Be ME, Bi os kcdeeednneree 1956 66%-67% 6914-7134 70 ~=— 5.70 6.15 
Speculative 
C, M.& Ge. B. cof. he~..4.25. 2014 39 461% -6234 4934-5314 51 8.80 8.80 
Btls COO, WA FO. ocacisceasecs 1953 41%4-551%4 5434-57 56 7.15 7.90 
. St. L.-Gem F. ine. Ge..c....csccs 1960 5314-67 5834-6554 63 9.50 9.70 
Time Test d W. & L. E. ref. “A” 4%s....... 1966 45%4-62 53-63% 58 7.75 8.00 
e *Legal investment in N. Y. 
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per cent. Total operating expenses 
were $4,943,928,145, as compared with 
$4,457,622,473, an increase of 10.9 per 
cent. 

Traffic during the year was the heav- 
iest on record, there being approximate- 
ly 50,000,000 cars loaded with revenue 
freight, against the previous high rec- 
ord of approximately 45,000,000 cars in 
1920. Naturally, the increase in business 
necessitated a larger payroll, more fuel, 
greater expenditures for repair of cars 
and locomotives and more care devoted 
to the maintenance of road-beds. It is 
well known that the railroads made a 
special effort in 1923 to bring the state 
of repair of equipment up to the high- 
est degree of efficiency in their history. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
amount expended on maintenance of 
equipment was 17.1 per cent. greater 
than that expended in 1922, although 
the cost of conducting transportation 
increased only 8 per cent., an item 
which is principally trainmen’s wages. 

Net railway operating income, which 
is the surplus after deducting total op- 
erating expenses, taxes, uncollectible 
revenue, and equipment and joint fa- 
cility rents, was $977,657,368, as com- 
pared with $776,880,593. The gain in net 
over 1922 was 25.8 per cent. The net 
return in 1923 was equivalent to 5.10 per 
cent. on tentative property valuation, 


maintenance of equipment alone in 1923, 
it is quite likely a fair return could 
have been achieved by a slight retrench- 
ment in this direction, if there had been 
any particular reason for doing so. It 
was an admittedly good year and the 
railroads took advantage of it to the 
fullest extent to better the condition of 
their property. The current year is not 
likely to require such large expendi- 
tures for maintenance, as the state of 
repair is close to the ideal sought, and 
if traffic holds up to the 1923 level, net 
should exceed the fair return, unless, 
of course, there are freight rate reduc- 
tions of large proportions. 

Incidentally, the gain in gross last 
year was made in the face of many in- 
dividual freight rate reductions on vari- 
ous commodities. The general rate re- 
duction that took place in the middle of 
1922 also figured in the showing for 
comparative purposes, as the first six 
months of 1922 was on a higher rate 
basis than the first six months of 1923. 
However, a moderate reduction of 
freight rates in 1924, and this would be 
the normal expectation, would be offset, 
in all probability, by a gain in the 
amount of business handled. The prin- 
ciple of a narrower margin of profit on 
increased business is employed in all 
lines of endeavor and is nothing to 
cause alarm. An example is found in 
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the Ford Motor Company. When pro- 
duction increases the cost is lowered 
and the selling price also is lowered. | 
or An 8 per cent. increase in freight traffic, HI 
for example, does not mean an 8 per 


s ° ° | e e q 
‘ent. increase in operating expenses, HH 
but, by actual experience, an increase | Building for the 
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in cost of only about one-half as much. 
In the accompanying table three Bill 


groups of bonds are given from which ~ i 
the the investor can make selections to suit i . u ure 


his individual requirements. In the i 


lat first group, all the bonds are legal in- 

ied vestments for savings banks or trust HI ; 
“ funds in New York and other states and | | UCCESS is attained only by planning —_ 

spe are gilt-edge. Every investor, no mat- HI ote ot , ; 

< ter how small his capital, should have | | building for the future by setting a defi 

> one first-grade bond as a backlog. The nite goal in life and striving for it consistently. 


second group of bonds offers safe in- 
vestments and a higher return. The 
investor in ordinary circumstances can 
fill his requirements from this group 
to best advantage. Here he is not tak- 
ing undue risk, nor is he paying for a | 
redundant safety. The third group is | 


|| A part—a vitally important part—of such 
|| planning and building is safe investment. 


Straus Bonds are an ideal investment for 
those who wish to build a fortune by lay- 





bad debts amounted to less than % of | 
1 per cent. He kept them at that low | 
figure by refusing to accept almost II 
one-third of the business the salesmen | 
turned in. Analysis showed that if he 
had taken all of the business offered, | 
the bad debts on the extra business | 
might have climbed as high as 2 per 
cent. 


: — All of _ — ys . HI ing money aside regularly. Buy Straus 1 
ing their interest regularly and under Hi Had ih iiae 6 on ET i} 

~ the present outlook there is not much Hl n i a Batre i| 
danger of default, but there is a mod- iH _ vest this interest regularly, adding to the | 

erate risk a in ~— them. pe Hi investment from current income, and I 

those who are willing to place a part o HI e " P Hl 

| their tunds in speculative issues these | you will achieve an independence. i 
; vonds are attractive. HI : : 
5 || We suggest that you investigate these sound | | | 
Taking the Guesswork Out of Ii|| bonds, which we offer in $1,000, $500 and | 
Hil ° e e || I] 

_ Business ii| $100 denominations, to yield 6 and 642%. | jij 
(Continued from page 767) || : ete Hl 

losses, so curtails sales as to make the | Literature explaining Straus Bonds and the HI 

future of the business uncertain. Hl : | 
The crailt: eenies af 0 Guanes We || STRAUS PLAN will be sent you on request, | 

were studying bragged to me that his if you will write for | 
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The net profit in that business was Straus Buipinc Straus BuiLpDING 
about 15 per cent. on the dollar of Hi 565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
sales. Say that he was doing a busi- | New York CHICAGO 
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| 
ness of $500,000 a year at a profit of IH Straus BUILDING | 
$75,000. Now suppose he increased his | 79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO | 
business 50 per cent. as he easily could HHI | 
| 


with a broader credit policy. His profit 


would be $112,000 from which would || 42 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
have to be deducted about $5,000 for } 
the extra credit losses, leaving an actual Mi | @ 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 











net profit of $107,500. That’s a right bit il 
better than $75,000 a year. And I have 
not taken into consideration the fact 
that there would be a still further sav- 
ing by reducing the idle plant expense 
by keeping the factory busy. 

I have merely indicated in this 
article the variety of risks and uncer- 
tainties which may exist in any business 


=a without exception, be elimin- FRACTIONAL Blyn Shoes 
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Profit 


and 


Loss 


Earnings of corporations 
fluctuate. In the busi- 
ness world prosperity 
follows depression, and 
depression follows pros- 
perity in varying degrees 
and for varying periods 
of time. 


‘ The wise business man 

adjusts his affairs to 
meet these changing 
conditions and recog- 
nizes that to a consider- 
able degree they are the 
natural result of the 
operation of economic 
laws. 








One of the important func- 
tions of Moody’s Investors 
Service is to judge invest- 
ment values in their relation 
to general business condi- 
tions. This, in conjunction | 
with our thorough analyses 
and reports regarding indi- 
vidual corporations and their 

; securities, makes our Service 
| invaluable in assisting you to 
avoid serious depreciation of 
invested capital and loss of 
income. 








Our new booklet, No. 104-F, 
will be promptly mailed to 
interested investors, upon 
request. 


Investors Everywhere b> 
use Moodys Ratings 
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Serving the Small Investor 


Machinery of the Odd Lot Market—Differing 
Functions of Dealers and Brokers 


By S. M. Murphy 


ax THESE days when we hear so 
much about the middle man, with 
arguments pro and con as to the de- 
sirability of his elimination, it may not 
be amiss to discuss one that thrives in 
the financial district, although no argu- 
ment will be advanced for his elimina- 
tion but rather an explanation offered 
as to the reasons for his existence. 

The term, “Odd Lot,” is used in con- 
tradistinction to “Round” Lot—the lat- 
ter in Stock Exchange parlance means 
100 shares or a multiple thereof. Round 
Lots constitute the bulk of trading on 
the Stock Exchange and not many years 
ago made up the whole of it. Now, 
however, especially on days of active 
trading, Odd Lots sometimes constitute 
as much as one-fourth of the total 
transactions, although they are not 
printed on the ticker tape. Thus, when 
the newspapers state that one million 
shares were traded in on a certain day, 
there may have been 400,000 shares more 
in lots less than 100 shares. 

In the days of exclusive hundred- 
share trading, the stock market was vir- 
tually limited to those of quite substan- 
tial means, but as the demand became 
insistent facilities were provided for the 
trader of more modest financial re- 
sources, through the medium of Odd 
Lots. 


Functions of Odd Lot Dealer 


It is not practicable to have these small 
orders transacted in the open market 
along with the Round Lots, as that would 
involve the same detailed attention to 
a ten-share order on the part of a com- 
mission broker, as to a hundred or thou- 
sand-share order. This manifestly is 
not economically feasible. Therefore, 
a plan was devised whereby certain firms 
acted as intermediaries between the various 
commission brokers by buying from 
or selling to them for their own ac- 
count shares of stock in amounts less 
than a hundred shares and became 
known as an Odd Lot dealer. Please 
note that the term is not Odd Lot broker 
but Odd Lot dealer, which means that 
he buys or sells stock for his own ac- 
count just as a merchant acquires own- 
ership of his wares pending sale. 

With the growth of our country and 
with what seems to have been a greater 
diffusion of wealth, this Odd Lot busi- 
ness has grown to great proportions; 
so that four firms are now recognized 
among the Stock Exchange fraternity 
as Odd Lot dealers. They are De Coppet 
& Doremus, Jacquelin & De Coppet, 
Charles M. Schott, Jr., & Co., and Car- 
lisle, Mellick & Co., besides a few others 
confining themselves to a very limited 
number of issues. The combined mem- 
berships of the above mentioned firms 
number 31, and they control by employ- 
ment many more. This vast number of 
representatives on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange are necessary, as each firm 
must have a representative stationed 
continually at each of the trading posts 
all during the session, whereas the ordi- 
nary commission house has, say, one or 


two members who circulate from one 
trading post to another as their business 
warrants. When it is considered that 
Stock Exchange memberships have sold 
above $100,000 each and that the clerical 
labor of an Odd Lot house is enormous, 
also that a large amount of securities 
must be carried in stock, it will be 
readily perceived that a large capital is 
required to carry on this phase of Wall 
Street’s business. 

The Odd Lot commission broker buys 
and sells stocks in lots of less than 100 
shares for his clients or customers. He 
will, of course, also execute orders for a 
Round Lot or any number of. shares. 
Among the generally recognized Odd Lot 
brokers may be mentioned John Muir & 
Co., Chisholm & Chapman, Tobey & Kirk, 
and James M. Leopold & Co. Although 
commission houses do not encourage mar- 
ginal Odd Lot accounts, nearly all Stock 
Exchange members will accept Odd Lot 
orders. 


Brokers Buy from Dealers 


The Odd Lot dealer, although asso- 
ciated with brokers in his dealings, as 
before stated, is not himself a broker. 
That is, he does not buy or sell for 
the account of another, either member 
or non-member; he has no “customers” 
in the sense that a broker has. Like a 
merchant, the Odd Lot dealer at times 
anticipates demand by buying stocks 
in large quantities, retailing them to the 
commission broker in lots of from 1 to 
99 shares. Vice versa, the Odd Lot deal- 
er buys from the commission broker 
any lots of stock under 100 shares the 
latter may have to offer. The Odd Lot 
dealer’s compensation comes through 
selling Odd Lots at % or % above the 
prevailing market for 100-share lots, and 
in buying at % or % below. 

Most issues are “%%” stocks. The so- 
called “quarter stocks” are those that 
are somewhat inactive or of wide price 
fluctuation, and a wider margin of profit 
is necessary to protect the dealer. 

When a customer gives his commission 
broker an order to buy 10 shares of 
United States Steel common at the mar- 
ket, the order is transmitted to the 
broker’s clerk on the Stock Exchange 
floor who causes it to be given to the 
Odd Lot dealer. The latter holds it 
until a Round Lot of United States Steel 
sells, which in this case we will assume 
takes place at 103%. He immediately 
reports back to the commission broker 
that he has sold to him 10 shares United 
States Steel common at 104 (% above 
the last Round Lot sale at 1037). The 
commission broker thereupon reports to 
his customer that he has bought 10 
shares of Steel common at 104. 

If the customer gives an order to sell, 
say, 10 shares of Studebaker at the mar- 
ket, it follows the same channels as the 
buy order previously illustrated. The 
Odd Lot dealer watches for the next 
Round Lot sale of Studebaker, which 
we will assume takes place at 101%. He 
immediately sends back a report that he 
has bought from the commission broker 
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10 shares of Studebaker at 101 (% below 
last Round Lot sale at 101%). The com- 
mission broker then reports to his cus- 
tomer that he has sold 10 Studebaker 
at 101. 

In the practical handling of these 
orders, especially around the opening of 
the market, dealings are sometimes 
highly congested, and among a crowd 
of brokers around a stock trading post 
there may take place simultaneously dif- 
ferent sales at different prices, resulting 
in what is known as a “split opening.” 
In such a case the tape is apt to read, 
“U. S. Steel—10,000 shares, 102 to 103.” 
Odd Lot orders then have to be exe- 
cuted at a reasonable price between 
those figures. In this example, the Odd 
Lot dealer would probably buy U. S. 
Steel at 10234 and sell at 1025. 

Telegraph operators in active markets 
are apt to report the sales of a stock 
consecutively with the result that the 
person reading the tape supposes that 
they occurred simultaneously, when, as a 
matter of fact, considerable time may 
have elapsed between the sales. This 
sometimes results in criticism of Odd 
Lot executions, but it \is a condition 
which the dealer cannot control, as he is 
not guided by the ticker but by the next 
sale taking place after his receipt of the 
order. 


Limited Price Orders 


If the customer, instead of giving an 
Odd Lot order at the market, chooses 
to specify a limited price, the order is 
executed whenever the Stock sells at % 
(or %4) above or below the Odd Lot 
customer’s limit. If the U. S. Steel order 
was entered to buy 10 shares at 10334 
it would not be executed until a Round 
Lot of the same stock sold at or below 
1035%. Likewise, if an order is entered 
to sell 10 shares of Studebaker at 101%, 
there will have to be a sale of 100 shares 
at 10154 or above before the Odd Lot 
dealer would take the 10 shares. 

Referring again to the limited order 
to buy 10 U. S. Steel at 10334, if, after its 
receipt by the dealer, the next Round 
Lot sale was 103%, the customer would 
be entitled to a report at 10334, notwith- 
standing his own limit of 10334; similar- 
ly, with the order to sell 10 Studebaker 
at 101%, if the next Round Lot sale is 
102, the customer is entitled to a report 
at 101%. A limited Odd Lot order, how- 
ever, must be filled at its limit when the 
next Round Lot sale does not permit of 
its being executed. For instance, if 
order is entered to buy 10 shares of 
U. S. Rubber common at 35 and the 
next Round Lot sale is 35%, followed 
by another at 3414, the order will be exe- 
cuted at 35. The reason for this is that 
a bid of 35 for a Round Lot would have 
taken up the stock that went for 34% 
and in a case of this kind, it is regarded 
as an equitable arrangement for the 
order to be filled at its limit. 

Naturally, a business so intricate and 
complex has its disputes and disagree- 
ments. For this reason Odd Lot dealers 
maintain adjustment departments and 
in all cases of complaint investigation is 
made and settlement effected according 
to the merits of the case. In this con- 
nection it is hoped that this article will 
have explained the subject to the lay- 
man sufficiently to further minimize 
these misunderstandings. 
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To the Bondholders of the 5% Consolidated External Gold Loan of 1899 


of the 


United States of Mexico 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF BANKERS ON MEXICO 
AND THE BANKING HOUSES 


which issued the loan have not looked after the fulfillment of the contract of the Mexican Consolidated External Loan 5% of 
1899, nor have they done anything to protect the imterests of the bondholders of said issue. 


{| The Mexican Government since the year 1917 has been in a position to pay current interest on this loan, which payment 
amounts only to 2,431,750 Dollars. { 


{| THE FIRMS WHICH ISSUED THE LOAN TOOK NO STEPS TO HAVE THIS PAYMENT MADE. 


{| The Mexican Government was NOT in a position in 1917 to pay the entire amount of current interests on its whole debt. 
Posibly the Government may not be able even after the present difficulties in Mexico are overcome to pay full annual interest 
on its total debt which payment is figured at present to be 23,000,000Dollars (round numbers). They should, however, be able to 
cover the interest on the 5% 1899 debt. 


{] Taking into consideration the date and the guaranties of each issue, the International Committee did not endeavor, as it 
should have done, to get the Mexican Government from the date they suspended payment to again begin interest service on the 
debt, in accordance with its contracts and within the capacity of the Government to pay. 


| But instead, the International Committee has obtained from the Mexican Government in its Plan and Agreement guaranties 
for obligations which did not carry such guaranty originally, at the expense of holders of all secured loans. 


{| The Mexican import and export duties have been pledged since the year 1899, according to Articles V and VI of the bond con- 
tract, as a REAL GUARANTY (secured by special hypothecation, as is stated in the advertisement published in the “New York 
Times” of July 14th, 1899, the ‘“‘Wall Street Journal,” and other papers, by the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., when they put on 
the market at 992% of its face value the portion of the loan which was placed in New York, and which amounted to 
25,000,000 Dollars). 








{] These same import and export duties, after covering the service of the loan of 1899, are given as NOMINAL GUARANTY for 
the 4% External Loan of 1910 (according to Article VI of the cortract of July 2nd, 1910). The remainder of the import and export 
duties is also given as NOMINAL GUARANTY for the 6% loan of 1913, 





| It will thus be seen that the entire amount of the import and export duties is pledged in favor of the bondholders of the 
above mentioned loans in the form that the relative contracts determine. 


| The oil export duty relates exclusively to the above loans in the manner provided for in the respective articles of agreement 
of these three issues. 

{| Had the International Committee of Bankers on Mexico been able to get ALL the holders of said loans 
to accept their Plan and Agreement, it would have had the right to distribute the proceeds of the oil 
export tax in accordance with said plan, but this consent they have not obtained, and without it the Com- 
mittee is attempting to pledge the inalienable security of one class of bondholders, for the benefit of all 
classes of bond holders. This seems to be a flagrant violation of the rights of the bondholders who have 
loaned on the strength of that inalienable security. 











{| The International Committee promised to do its utmost to get all bondholders to accept the Plan and Agreement, and on 
this basis it entered into an agreement with the Mexican Government. 


| But the International Committee has not restricted its endeavors to recommending that the bondholders should make certain 
concessions, and agree to a moratorium; instead, with the promise to pay current interests it has induced some holders to 
deposit their bonds under the “Deposit Agreement,”’ which implies a NOVATION of the original contracts, leaving the Com- 
mittee free to act according to its UNCONTROLLED DISCRETION. 





{| The International Committee of Bankers on Mexico after thus succeeding in obtaining from the Mexican Government guaranty 
for loans which did not carry same before getting its corresponding recompense and having exchanged matured coupons for scrip 
(which does not carry any guaranty whatsoever) terminates its mission in 1928—if same is not terminated before—and leaves 
the holders of such scrip, who will not then have any organization, to get payment of same within a period ending in 1968. 


| In view of the foregoing, and because the bondholders of the 1899 issue have not really had any representative to look after 
their interests, I deem it urgently desirable for the bondholders of the loan of 1899 to get together to protect and exercise their 
rights. For this purpose I have already consulted counsel, and now propose a meeting of bondholders at which I shall submit 
certain reports. In view. thereof the meeting shall decide what steps to take. 


I therefore invite bondholders of the Mexican Consolidated External Loan 5%, 1899, or 
their representatives, to send me their names and addresses, so that when the time comes 
I may be able to notify them of the date and place where the meeting will be held. 


L. GALLOPIN 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7896 


We have prepared for complimentary distribution a translation of original loan contract which we will 
send on application. 
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Low Priced Railway Stocks—Carden, 
Green & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York City, has prepared an analysis of 
low-priced railway stocks with a survey 
of earnings and dividend possibilities, 
including St. Louis & San Francisco, 
Wabash “A,” Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, Missouri Pacific, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and Erie. 


What Is the Future for French 
Bonds ?—A pamphlet of interesting logic 
on this important subject of the day 
will be sent upon request to Bonner, 
Brooks & Co., 1 Wall St.. New York 
City. 

Unlisted Securities—Tobey & Kirk, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
have prepared for gratis distribution a 
folder containing descriptions of unlisted 
securities, including Merck & Company 
(Manufacturing Chemists), American 
Book Company, American Type Foun- 
ders, and others. 


Service Bulletin—A bulletin contain- 
ing current topics of interest to the in- 
vestor with discussion of recent develop- 
ments is published regularly by McDonnell 
& Company, Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. ~ 


Tractions—Public Utilities—Wm. Car- 
negie Ewen, 2. Wall Street, New York, 
invite inquiries from investors desiring 
to avail themselves of information con- 
cerning securities of both these groups, 
which will be furnished gratis upon re- 
qiest. 


Weekly Bulletin—Goodbody & Com- 
pany, Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 115 Broadway, New York, 
will place your name on their mailing 
‘ist to receive their weekly bulletin con- 
taining discussion of market activities. 


Lismans—In a pamphlet issued by F. 
J. Lisman & Company, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York, you will find 
a discussion of present day happenings 
in the stock and bond markets. A post 
card or letter will place your name on 
list to receive it regularly. 


Stock Letter—This letter of interest 
to investors gives news of current 
events in the stock market. It will be 
sent to you upon request by Josepthal 
& Company, Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Significance of Brokerage Service 
—The New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Pearl & Co, 71 Broadway, New 
York, has issued a thorough digest of 
what brokerage service of the highest 
order actually is and will be pleased to 
send this, in addition to their monthly 
market letter, upon request. 


Definitions of Bonds and Stocks—This 
booklet, as well as the weekly market 
letter published by Reinhart & Bennet, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 52 Broadway, New York, will 
be sent upon request. 























The United Light and Power 


Company 
(A MARYLAND CORPORATION) 


GENERAL OFFICES 


DAVENPORT CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS 


Important 


To The Stockholders of United Light & Railways Company: 


In accordance with previous advices, we now inform you 
that the offer of The United Light and Power Company 
(a corporation organized under the laws of Maryland) to pur- 
chase all of the property and assets of your Company and to 
assume all of the mortgage and other indebtedness of your 
Company and to obligate itself to pay all of the debts of your 
Company when due, principal and interest, has been accepted 
and proper instruments of transfer have been delivered to 
The United Light and Power Company. All of this has 
been done in accordance with vote of approval taken at the 
Special Meeting of the Stockholders of the Company held at 
the Portland office of the Company on December 29, 1923, 
and later confirmed and ratified by the Board of Directors. 


The Company has now available for distribution shares 
of Class “A” Preferred Stock, Class “B” Preferred Stock, 
Class “A” Common Stock and Class “B’”’ Common Stock 
of The United Light and Power Company received in pay- 
ment for the property and assets of United Light and Rail- 
ways Company, and also optional purchase warrants entitling 
Common Stockholders of your Company to acquire additional 
Class “A” Common Stock on or before December 31, 1925 
at $35.00 per share. In accordance with authority given by 
yourselves, and confirmed by the Board of Directors, your 
Officers are prepared to exchange the above mentioned stocks 
and warrants of The United Light and Power Company for 
the stocks of United Light and Railways Company. 


Stock certificates, properly endorsed and witnessed, may 
be delivered or mailed, properly registered, to United Light 
and Railways Company, Michigan Trust Building, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. On March 15, 1924 and thereafter, in 
the order of receipt, engraved stock certificates of The United 
Light and Power Company, to which you are entitled, will 
be issued and sent to you or your order by registered mail. 
The Company will affix all necessary Internal Revenue Stamps. 


Inasmuch as the dividends on the Class “A” and Class “B” 
Preferred Stocks will be paid on April 15, 1924, and the Com- 
mon Stock dividends on May 1, 1924, it will be necessary to 
close the transfer books not later than April 1, 1924. 


You are therefore urged to send your certificates of 
United Light and Railways Company, for exchange, at your 
earliest possible convenience in order that you may receive 
the benefit resulting from the exchange of the securities and 
obtain your dividend remittance without delay. 


All certificates of stock of The United Light and Power 
Company are fully engraved definitive certificates and 
no further exchange of certificates will be necessary. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
March 10, 1924. 
Application is being prepared for the listing of all 


of the stocks of The United Light and Power Company 
on both the New York and the Chicago Stock Exchanges. 
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How to get $1,806 
interest from a 
$1,000 bond 


One thousand dollars invested in 
a fifteen-year Miller First Mortgage 
Bond, paying 7%, will bring you a 
total of $1,050 in interest—$35 in 
cash every six months, to be used 
as you please. 

If, instead of spending the inter- 
est money. you use it to buy addi- 
tional Miller 7% Bonds, thereby 
compounding your money, you can 
receive in' a lump sum in the fif- 
teenth year a total of $1,806 inter- 
est. Your original $1,000 will thus 
have amounted to $2,806. 

If you would like to make your 
money increase rapidly yet safely, 
write today for booklet “Creating 
Good Investments.” 


G.L.MILCLER & G. 
1007 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Inwestor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 

















American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


7% Prior Pfd. Stock 
Participating Pfd. Stock 


We have prepared for distri- 
bution a descriptive analysis 
of this company discussing in 
detail its properties, earnings 
and the technical position of 
the company’s stock in the 
present market. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of this 
analysis on request. 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
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$2600 to $15000 


in every line of endeavor seeking new con- 
nections will find our personal, individual 
and confidential service an immediate and 
effective medium in making connections 
desired. Present or past associations not 
disturbed. Since 1919 personally planned 
and executed by MR. JACOB PENN, the 

inent ploy t authority, known to 
leading business men throughout America. 
Not an employment agency or digest serv- 
foe. JACOB PENN, INC., 305 Broadway 
New York City. 
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AMPAIGNING for the Code of 

Lighting School Buildings will shortly 
be begyn among legislative bodies, school 
boards, and other interested authorities, by 
the Committee on Lighting Legislation of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, it 
is announced by this society, which has 
already succeeded in getting a code for 
the lighting of factories adopted as law 
in a number of states. Public utility 
companies, as manufacturers of light, are 
greatly interested in the movement, al- 
though the recourse to legislation in other 
instances is looked upon by them with 
many misgivings. Lighting far ahead in 
progressiveness of any demanded in the 
code for factories has been installed in 
three Ford plants—the Lincoln, the River 
Rouge, and the Chicago Assembling plant 
—without legal compulsion, and schools 
can of course be lighted better than the 
proposed new code will demand. But the 
tendency in politically governed institu- 
tons is to do no more than required, and 
public utility companies are probably more 
substantially interested in widening the 
scope of the campaigning for new laws 
than in forcing it toward quick adoption 
of any code which may be found after- 
wards to be asking for less than neces- 
sary to keep step with private progress. 


Lighting in Schools 


One phase in the lighting of both fac- 
tories and schools which has been privately 
called to our attention very recently may 
be found of general interest to the public 
and the authorities in this connection, as 
it does not seem to meet with wide recog- 
nition. Our informant said in substance: 
“Children start going to school with good 
eyes and finish with bad ones—not all, 
but some of them. Young workers go 
into factories with eyes more or less af- 
fected by the school conditions and some- 
time later their eyes are decidedly worse 
—again only in-some of the cases. The 
reason has been recognized as a peculiar 
one, 

“The child and the factory worker 
both generally occupy the same. seat or 
place day after day for a considerable 
length of time, and the light in that place 
is of one kind, with very little variation. 
Sometimes it is poor daylight. Again it 
may be a one-sided artificial light, much 
stronger at one side of the seat or place 
than at the other. The eyes are forced to 
continuous readjustments of focus and 
concentration, and always the adjustments 
are of one kind repeated over and over 
again as decided by the location of the 
light source as much as by its strength. 
Astigmatism seems most likely to follow 
in the child so unfortunately placed in 
the schoolroom. The orbital bones sur- 
rounding its eye cavity are thin and soft, 
easily affected by blood pressure from 
the brain and easily deformed. The fac- 
tory worker whose growth is finished 
suffers in other ways. Usually his work 
suffers.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
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Much more was said, but the point is 
here that there is this feature of one- 
sidedness and monotony in lighting ef- 
fects to be investigated, and that the pub- 
lic utilities, so wide awake to public re- 


lations in their respective communities, 
may be able during the impending cam- 
paign for better light in schools to do 
some very meritorious work in saving the 
children of their customers from the 
consequences of antiquated methods. All 
over the world, the more intensive the 
schooling is the more burdensome is the 
plague of spoiled eyesight. And, all over, 
a large percentage of pupils, including 
the brightest and most industrious, escape 
these consequences wholly or in part, 
showing that it is not study as such that 
causes the trouble but some heretofore 
unrecognized factor, probably purely 
physical in its origin. 


A Move in Right Direction 


John A. Goodell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
has expressed his approval of the thrift 
campaign launched by the Illinois Power 
& Light Corp., stating that the movement 
for customer and employee ownership in 
public utilities “is the first movement that 
has come to my attention that I have felt 
we might cooperate with.” The company 
has published a book on thrift, entitled 
“Thinking of Tomorrow,” which is dis- 
tributed free, and it recently produced be- 
fore the City Club of Chicago a four-reel 
motion picture presenting the modern 
‘processes by which electric power and gas 
are generated and distributed, beginning 
down in a coal mine and including the 
operation of trains of the Illinois Traction 
System, which is the longest electric trunk 
line railway in the world. This and similar 
motion pictures will be exhibited to the 
public. 


Electricity and the Home 


Electric homes and electric farms are 
becoming realities rapidly, with the spread- 
ing of popular information on the ad- 
vantages to be gained in convenience and 
saving of labor. New enterprise to pro- 
duce and distribute current and power is 
barely keeping step with the demand. At 
a high school in Buffalo an electric course 
given in night classes for girls and women 
includes one week of instruction in each 
of the following divisions: (1) use of 
electric range, (2) use of electric chafing 
dish, grill, ovenette, percolator, and electric 
preparation of complete Sunday night sup- 
per, (3) use of electric washer and ironing 
machine, including handling of linens and 
lace, (4) use of electric waffle iron and 
pancake griddle, (5) care and repair of 
electric appliances, and (6) electric nursing, 
including use of vibrator, heating pad, 
violet ray, immersion heater, and baby- 
food warmer. 
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Your Own Income 
of $1500 per year 


Start now to accumulate 
an estate of $25,000 in 
sound, income paying 
securities. 


You can do it in twenty- 
one years through the 
Systematic investment 
of only $50 a month 
through our convenient, 
practical Partial Pay- 
ment Plan. 





















It practically doubles your 
money—let us send you our 
new booklet, 


“A Sound Method 
of Building Capital.” 


Ask for pamphlet C-201 
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Consolidated Stock Br. of N. Y. 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 













































Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 2944 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 
NEWS 





American. Chicle Co—At annual 
meeting of stockholders the manage- 
ment was upheld by a vote of 4 to 1 
and the board re-elected. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
For 1923, reports earnings equivalent to 
$8.84 a share on the common, against 
$3.28 a share in 1922. 

American Woolen Co.—For 1923 re- 
ports earnings of $8.84 a share, against 
$8.63 a share -in 1922. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Hurl- 
burt Paper Mill at South Lee, Mass., 
has been closed for an indefinite period. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Production at 
two of the largest mines in the Butte 
district, the Pennsylvania and _ the 
Berkeley, has been suspended because 
operations at the present price of cop- 
per are showing a loss. 

Childs Co.—Earned $5.27 a share on 
common (no par) in 1923, compared 
with $30.29 a share ($100 par) in 1922. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Reports 
a surplus of $54,073 for 1923, or 4 cents 
a share. A deficit of $2,177,871 was re- 
ported for 1922. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Directors 
took no action on resuming common 
dividends at their meeting. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
$17.54 a share in 1923, compared with 
$17.43 a share in 1922, 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — For 
1923, reports earnings of $14.98 a share 
on common, against $14.72 a share in 
1922. 

Ford Motor Co.—Early in March was 
reported to have unfilled orders for 
100,000 cars and trucks and in addition 
unmatured enrollments under the $5-a- 
week plan totaling 105,000. March busi- 
ness, according to sales department offi- 
cials, will reach 300,000. 


General Motors Corp.—During 1923 
the Buick Co. sold 218,286 cars against 
138,520 in 1922. When expansion is 
coinpleted Buick Co. will have capacity 
for production of 235,000 to 260,000 cars. 
annually. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first two 
months of 1924 amounted to $11,475,631; 
same period 1923, $9,945,417. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—Reports a 
deficit of $328,716 for 1923, compared 
with a surplus of $70,493, or $2.47 a 
share, for 1922. 


Loft, Inc.—Sales in February were 
$601,670; same month year ago, $525,148. 
Earnings in 1923 amounted to 54 cents 
a share, against 89 cents a share: in 1922. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—February sales 
totaled $2,964,319, against $2,482,816 in 
February, 1923. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Earnings for 1923 
were equivalent to $20.71 a share on the 
common. This compares with $9.94 a 
share in 1922. 

Manhattan Railway Co.—Directors of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. de- 
clared a dividend of $1.a share on the 
stock of-the Manhattan Ry., payable 
April 1. 

Market Street Railway—For 1923, re- 
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ports a surplus of $498,367, compared 
with a surplus of $412,640 for 1922. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Recently ac- 
quired 372,821 shares of Southern States 
Oil Corp., out of a total issue of 569,012 
shares, for which it paid $5,413,719 in 
twenty 7 per cent. serial notes, which 
mature in equal amounts every three 
months, first maturity being May 1, 1924. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Earnings 
for 1923 were equivalent to $4.99 a share 
on the common, compared with $3.68 a 
share in 1922. Stockholders will be 
asked to authorize sale of 10,000 shares 
of common stock to employees. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first two months of 1924 totaled $23,- 
795,285; same period 1923, $17,540,543. 

National Lead Co.—Earned $17.38 a 
share on the common in 1923, compared 
with $15.59 a share in 1922. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—During 1923, 
produced 13,915,588 tons of bituminous 
coal, an increase of 100 per cent over 
1922 and the best tonnage since 1919, 
though operations were at only 50 per 
cent. Earnings for the year were 
equivalent to $10.88 a share on the coin- 


‘mon and preferred, which share alike 


after 6 per cent. on the common, against 
$5.02 a share on the common only in 
1922. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Reported 
to have made a new offer to the United 
Cigar Stores for the operation of its 
stores under lease. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1924, $37,180,472; same 
period 1923, $36,044,841. 

Southern Railway Co—Declared an 
initial quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., 
on the common, payable May 1 to stock- 
holders of record April 10. This is the 


first dividend ever paid on the common 


stock. 

Studebaker Corp.—Produced 12,600 
cars in Feb., an increase of 4,793 over 
Jan. output. March schedule is fixed 
at 14,500. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. 
—Passed dividend due April 15. Has 
been paying at the rate of 25 cents 
quarterly. 

Texas Co.—Is said to have opened ne- 
gotiations looking to the acquisition of 
oil drilling rights on the property of the 
New Mexico and Arizona Land Co. 
which owns 1,000,000 acres in the states 
of New Mexico and Arizona, originally 
granted to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. Co. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Stockhold- 
ers of record Mar. 11, 1924, may sub- 
scribe for additional common stock at 
$4 a share, one new for each share held, 
the right expiring Mar. 27. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.— 
Earned $4.53 a share in 1923; 1922, $4.23. 

U. S. Rubber Co—Earned $2.28 a 
share on the common in 1923, compared 
with $2.65 a share in 1922. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled tonnage on 
Feb. 29 was 4,912,901 tons, against 4,798,- 
429 tons on Jan. 31, an increase of 114,- 
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472 tons. On Feb. 28, 1923, amount was 
7,283,989 tons. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Stock dividend of 10 per cent. in com- 
mon stock recently declared on the com- 
mon was also payable to preferred 
stockholders of record May 2. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first two months of 1924 totaled $25,- 
503,834; same period 1923, $22,280,528. 


Weather May Rule 


Cotton Market 


Outlook for. Cold, Wet and 
Late Planting Season 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


N UNUSUALLY late and severe 

cold wave around the middle of 
March attracted so much attention to 
the backwardness of preparation for the 
new crop that it checked the selling 
movement which had been under way 
most of the time since the first of the 
year, and brought on much covering by 
short sellers. 

Whether or not the ardor of the sell- 
ers has been cooled enough by these de- 
velopments, when coupled with the 
prospect of the early rehabilitation of 
European finances, probably depends 
more on weather conditions of the next 
few weeks than the dry goods markets 
or anything else. 

The world needs a crop of 12,500,000 
bales of our cotton this year. It will 
probably take a minimum of 11,500,000 
to assure as much cotton for spinning 
purposes as was available from the last 
crop, plus the carry-over. It may even 
take a crop of close to 12,000,000 bales 
to assure as much, unless mill curtail- 
ment, as unfortunately might happen, is 
greatly increased. 

Consumption of lint and linters in the 
United States for the seven months end- 
ing February 29th was 3,921,000 bales. 
Last year it was 4,228,000 in the same 
period. This is a decrease of only 8 
per cent. Exports for the same period 
were 4,350,000, against 3,739,000 last year, 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

These figures indicate that there are 
approximately 4,110,000 bales of linters 
and lint cotton left in this country for 
our spinners and exporters to draw 
upon for the remainder of the season. 
A year ago there were 5,350,000 bales. 
Consumption of lint and linters from 
March 1 to July 31 last year was ap- 
proximately 2,600,000 and exports 1,- 
100,000. 

The carry-over from the last crop is, 
therefore, bound to be so small that 
anything which creates a serious doubt 
as to the adequacy of the next crop 
should greatly enhance both old and new 
crop values. The fact that only a few 
thousand bales of the new crop will be- 
come available during July and August 
this year will accentuate the shortage. 

The outlook is for a cold, wet, and 
late planting season. As preparation is 
approximately 50 per cent. behind last 
year, it already begins to look as if 
enough uncertainty over the season's 
output may be created, even before the 
crop is planted, to bring about a radical 
change in the course of the market. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
VUTILITIiEes 
COMPAN Y 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. ™ 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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, 100% Safe 
| Since 1855 


Safety of every investor’s funds 
has ever been the watchword of 
the House of Greenebaum. For 
69 years the principal and in- 
terest on each Greenebaum First 
Mortgage Bond has been 
promptly paid when due. 











| Safeguarded 


First Mortgage Bonds 


When you buy a Greenebaum 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond you place your savings 
in a Bank Safeguarded security. 


69 Years Proven Saiety 


The soundness of this policy 
of safety is best attested by the 
financial strength of the oldest 
first mortgage banking house. 
Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Company and Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 
— both under the same owner- 
ship— have combined resources 
of more than $35,000,000. 


Send for Investors Guide 


Tells you how to judge bonds, 
This booklet will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and 
service wherever you live. Send 
today. No obligation, of course. 
Merely use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — St. Louis 
lIwaukee 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


ro ~------Mail This Coupon------- <. 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation Investors | 
Guide and current list of Greenebaum offerings. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Real Estate Outlook in 


Far West — Apartment 


Rentals on Firm Basis 


By R. D. 


66 O WEST” and “Come out where 

the world is young” are two time- 
worn slogans, but they have left their im- 
press upon the country. Those people who 
took them literally and followed the mowe- 
ment of men, industry and capital West- 
ward have seen the West grow from a few 
scattered towns until to-day the cities of 
the Pacific Coast will compare with any 
of those located in the East. 

As a direct result of the ever increasing 
population, property values have of late 
shown a tendency to increase—astound- 
ingly so in the majority of instances. 
“Forbes” being an advocate of sound val- 
ues decided to have a study made of the 
present conditions of the real estate mar- 
ket insofar as supply and demand for 
additional housing facilities were con- 
cerned and ascertain whether conserva- 
tism or speculation predominated. 

The survey of fifteen cities disclosed 
the fact that, although the past four years 
have seen a great expansion in the build- 
ing field, the real estate operators and 
banking institutions have been proceeding 
with caution. The following should sub- 
statiate this statement. Since 1920, 427,- 
004 building permi.s; entailing an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,063,888,322 have 
been issued, but to offset this record popu- 
lation increased 1,020,831. As a result 
to-day sees housing facilities of all types 
less plentiful than was the case four years 
ago and rental schedules generally higher 
than at that time. 


No Signs of Let-Up 


In Tacoma construction work is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily with no signs of 
any let-up in the demand. A conservative 
estimate of this year’s building is placed 
at $9,000,000. Certain of the larger 
projects will be financed by mortgage 
bond issues while still others will be 
financed almost entirely by stock subscrip- 
tions. This latter method of financing is 
more popular here in the West than in 
the East. 

Another city which is doing a certain 
amount of financing through the medium 
of mortgage bonds is Seattle. Most of 
the large office buildings now being erected 
are financed in this way. Inasmuch as 
Seattle is more of a residential city than 
certain of the larger cities of the East, the 
predominant class of construction during 
1923 was in detached resident and apart- 
ment buildings. In 1919 the value of of- 
fice construction amounted to $987,815 
against a value of $3,861,675. in 1923. 
Detached residence construction totalled 
$5,920,600 in 1919 against $6,322,405 dur- 
‘ing 1923, giving an indication of the spread 
between construction for residential pur- 
poses and construction for office and store 
purposes. The total valuation of all con- 
struction, including warehouses, amounted 
to $22,974,720, easily the biggest year in 
building that Seattle has yet experienced. 

There is as yet no definite sign of any 
material let-up and inasmuch as the Pa- 
cific Northwest is blessed with a wealth 
of natural resources, the opportunity for 


Maxwell 


future development is almost unlimited. 
In Oregon and Washington there is avail- 
able approximately 750,000,000,000 board 
feet of standing lumber. In another 10 
years Oregon, already second in point of 
lumber production, should be the center 
of the industry in the United States. Can 
there be any doubt about the future pros- 
perity of this section? 

Proceeding southward to San Francisco, 
we find that building is progressing more 
slowly, in point of building permits is- 
sued, than other cities of the Pacific Coast 
territory. A number of apartment houses 
are being constructed at the present time, 
the majority of them of a class providing 
two and four room suites at a rental of 
$20 to $40 per month per room. Rentals 
for this class of construction are from 
50 to 100 per cent. higher than in 1920. 
Two apartment houses which opened re- 
cently were promptly absorbed at rental 
schedules of $75 to $90 per month per 
room. This may seem rather high to the 
average tenant living in other sections of 
the country, but San Francisco is given 
to apartment and hotel life to a greater 
degree than most cities and the demand 
for individual housing is, therefore, not 
so great. There are no large office build- 
ings under construction nor are there any 
projected for immediate erection. There 
is a demand for warehousing and terminal 
freight distribution space in this city as 
was found to be the case in Seattle. Tak- 
ing all factors mentioned into considera- 
tion, together with the fact that local 
building is running behind normal business 
and population increase, it does not seem 
that the rentals are out of reason. 


Mortgage Financing Increases 


Further down the coast Santa Ana, 
situated in Orange County, which is 
described as nature’s prolific wonderland, 
enjoyed the best year in its history so far 
as the value of building was concerned. 
Construction has apparently caught up 
with present demand, although there are 
many newcomers continually arriving, 
which necessitates a renewed demand for 
additional housing facilities. 

The world-famous Huntington Beach is 
also located in Orange County. A tre- 
mendous increase in population and wealth 
has taken place here since the writer first 
visited the city in 1920. The reason for 
this increase is due in part to the fact that 
the seashore is on one side and, in part, to 
the discovery of oil, which has attracted 
thousands of people from all over the 
country. As a whole, Orange County seems 
to be entering upon a period of intensive 
development, which, if well directed, should 
make a record in population increase and 
wealth accumulated. 

Much of the financing in these coast 
cities is being done through building and 
loan associations and mortgage bankers. 
It is expected that the present year will 
see these latter take a more prominent part 
in the building program than has been the 
case heretofore. In fact, many of the 
banks have been enlarging their mortgage 
departments with this idea in mind. 
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Our Railroads’ Worth: 
Their Future 


(Continued from page 754) 


more important, even though it is less 
tangible and is less discussed by railway 
investors. 

The most notable progress made by the 
railroads has been in bringing about a 
better understanding and, consequently, a 
fairer attitude towards them on the part 
of the general public. 

Had the railroads persisted in the old- 
time practices and policies and attitude, 
government ownership unquestionably 
would have been either already in force 
or definitely on the horizon. 

Within the last two years, the writer 
has made two transcontinental journeys, a 
tour through the Middle West, and a five- 
weeks’ tour of investigation through the 
South. The change in the attitude of the 
majority of the people towards the rail- 
roads, as contrasted with a dozen years 
ago, is most marked. Many cities now 
boast of the excellence of their railway 
facilities, particularly-of the rapid trans- 
portation of package freight. Last sea- 
son, too, the movement of the Pacific 
Coast’s fruit crop and the movement of 
the West’s grain crops was conducted 
more efficiently and expeditiously than ever 
before. 

Enlightened railway executives now 
realize that their duty does not consist 
solely of handling freight and passengers. 
Railway statesmen recognize that they 
must also devote careful attention to 
handling both public opinion and their 
own working forces. - 

The indications are that the relations 
between railway employees and managers 
are more satisfactory to-day than they have 
been at any time since the beginning of 
the World War. 

All this encourages the belief that the 
cry of government ownership at Wash- 
ington and in certain agricultural sections 
is unlikely to make substantial headway. 
It suggests, too, that Congress will hesi- 
tate to interfere seriously for some time 
to come with the present rate structure. 

Of course, railway executives will be 
well advised to go to thé utmost limits 
practicable to relieve, voluntarily, agricul- 
tural distress, even though every unpreju- 
diced person familiar with the facts knows 
full well that even were agricultural prod- 
ucts to be carried free, no agricultural 
millennium would thereby be insured. 
Within four months last Fall, wheat 
prices varied nearly five times the freight 
rate. to market, corn nearly six times, and 
oat prices nearly three times. 

The railroad outlook, taking it all in all, 
is distinctly more encouraging that it has 
been at any time in years. 

Investors should not overlook this fact. 
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It willpay for Jtself 


Think of the errors it will prevent 
every day! Think of the time it will 
save in getting the figures you need! 
This is a standard Burroughs 
Machine used in banks, offices and 
stores everywhere. It has been com- 
pletely overhauled and worn parts 
replaced. It is guaranteed for the 
same period as a new machine. 

Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer today—pay only $10 down and 
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| General Adding Machine Exchange 
| 6542 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Other styles and sizes in leading 
makes of figuring machines. 


I would like to have more information about 
your $100 used Burroughs Adding Machine. 


| Name. | 
Business. 
® 








Address 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 





Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City | 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 

















“--to give you more 
information on the 
news of the day in 
quicker time than any 
other publication or 
combination of publi- 
cations.” The fulfilment 
of this promise is guar- 
anteed by the publishers. 


Yearly subscription - $5.00 


Mail this memo for further details. 





Circulation Manager, TIME, F. 3-29 
236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me by return mail without any ob- 
ligation, details about TIME’s system of 
covering all the news each week. 
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NEW MOVES iN AUTOMOTIVE 





RIVING on country roads at night 
is popular, but many complaints are 
made about the glare of headlights. If 
they are turned slightly toward the road 
the worst of the glare is avoided but the 
road is not illuminated very far ahead, 
and speed must be moderate. Dimmers 
and other devices do not operate auto- 
matically. If there is-considerable traffic, 
headlights coming against one at different 
speeds, swerving when one vehicle passes 
another, confuse the vision, not only if 
the glare is pronounced but largely be- 
cause the vehicle to which a pair of head- 
lights belong is behind them and is not 
lighted. It cannot be seen at all, and it 
is not easy to interpret its movements. 
Additional but smaller lamps in the dash 
are too weak to do much good, and espe- 
cially are not very commonly employed. 
As the trouble does not seem to yield to 
mild forms of treatment, it may be time 
to consider again some of the more radical 
departures from the present headlight 
system which have been brought out from 
time to time but never could overcome 
the resistance of the established practice. 
Perhaps none of them combined the four 
principles which promise relief. (1) 
Headlights should not be at the extreme 
front but further back and arranged to 
illuminate the front portion of the ve- 
hicle, making it and its movements con- 
spicuous to all wayfarers. (2) They 
should be up so high, preferably along 
the front edge of the body, top or wind- 
shield, that glare could be avoided by 
slanting the light shafts downward and 
yet the road be illuminated for a con- 
siderable distance ahead and more strongly 
than when the shafts are nearly horizontal. 
(3) The slant of the light should be in- 
stantly adjustable from the driver’s seat, 
to suit it variously to city driving and 
congested road traffic, by high slant, or to 
open country and the distinguishing of 
distant objects, by low slant. (4) Dif- 
fusing and flattening the light shafts and 
distributing the weight of the equipment, 
rather than concentrating all in two strong 
headlights whose ‘beams have large up- 
and-down dimensions and whose glare 
therefore cannot easily be limited and 
avoided, even if they are slanted down- 
ward somewhat. 


Plan That Failed Once 


One proposition embodying nearly 
everything in these four points came out 
in France once but was frowned down 
and out by the lamp industry. Motorists 
did not have a chance to try it. And 
probably, like most new things, it was not 
practically perfect. It involved the use 
of a bar in which twelve small light bulbs 
and reflectors were mounted. Arranged 
to be turned slightly around its axis by 
means of a knob within reach of the 
driver, and preferably supplemented by a 
stationary common reflector for all of 
the twelve lights, such a lighting equip- 
ment might now, with tungsten filaments 
completely developed, be found to meet 
all requirements for comfortable driving 
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at night in city streets as well as on coun- 
try roads. And the experimental work 
needed for reviving and testing this old 
idea would seem to be a relatively small 
matter. As glare of headlights, next to 
no light and high speed, is perhaps the 
most prolific cause of traffic accidents 
after sundown, quite a few good reasons 
stand against too great. conservatism in 
automotive lighting methods on the part 
of lamp and car manufacturers. 

Makers of bodies or closed cars may 
even have special business reasons for 
being interested, as the four principles 
mentioned can be more easily incorporated 
in closed car than in open car construc- 
tion. 

With regard to safety in motor traffic, 
an interesting suggestion has been men- 
tioned in the daily papers. It savors of 
Coues’ “conscious auto-suggestion” but 
contains an additional and perhaps more 
compelling mental effect. Says the pro- 
ponerit that every motorist should carry 
a sign reading: “I am a safe driver.” 
The legend should be on both sides of the 
sign, one before his eyes and the other 
visible in the traffic. Were the proposi- 
tion only less eccentric it might be widely 
approved and adopted. Possibly some- 
thing can be done with it by the powerful 
association of motorists which has just 
been created by consolidation of the 
American Automubile Association and the 
National Motorists Association. 


Horses and Electrics 


From abroad and at home come reports 
with too great frequency of the horse 
“coming back” as most economical for 
short distance trucking and delivery work 
with many stops, but we cannot flog our- 
selves into believing that there is any 
other reason for this condition than 
neglect on the part of the automotive in- 
dustry in facing this low-speed competi- 
tion with special manufacture of slow, 
capacious, and cheap, motor vehicles. 
Would the sale of higher-priced vehicles 
be injured more than by the horses? 
There may be an argument on this point, 
but it is not one on which the business 
world at large could side with the auto- 
motive industry, if the latter deliberately 
wanted to hold back a useful form of pro- 
duction. In reality, the manufacturers .of 
commercial vehicles have simply been too 
busy in their most obvious field to give 
much attention to the final disposal of the 
horse, and they have depended so much 
on the designs of parts makers and engine 
manufacturers as to handicap their own 
initiative. Only manufacturers of electric 
storage battery vehicles have gone reso- 
lutely after the horse. One of the best- 
known companies announces, as a pro- 
gressive step, the gradual abandonment of 
underslung batteries, once representing a 
great step in advance. Less garage space 
needed, lower frame, greater road clear- 
ances (particularly useful in case of snow- 
drifts), accessible battery, reduced weight, 
lower price—these are advantages claimed 
for the “cradleless” type —M. C. K. 
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Labor and Wages 














HE most important wage changes 

recorded recently were increases 
for engineers, firemen, hostlers and 
helpers on several of the principal east- 
ern railroads. The advances followed 
demands made by the Big Four Broth- 
erhoods some time ago. The New York 
Central was the first to reach an agree- 
ment and other roads have followed the 
terms of that settlement. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western has 
granted an increase of practically 5 per 
cent., which is about the advance al- 
lowed by the New York Central. The 
Pennsylvania has also given an increase 
of approximately 5 per cent. to about 
22,000 men. The specific increases are 
24 cents a day for passenger engineers 
and firemen, 36 cents a day for freight 
engineers and firemen, 32 cents a day 
for yard engineers and firemen, and 32 
cents a day for hostlers and their 
helpers. Incidentally, since the estab- 
lishment of the Pennsylvania’s relief 
fund in 1886 more than $44,800,000 have 
been paid employees in disability allow- 
ances and over $27,300,000 in death ben- 
efits, making a total of more than $72,- 
100,000. Baltimore & Ohio has granted 
an increase to about 8,000 men ranging 
between 5 and 6 per cent. 

Railroads in the South have not 
looked favorably upon the demands for 
higher wages and have refused to meet 
them. Engineers and firemen have 
asked for a 12 per cent. increase from 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. ~ 

A demand has been made on the 
Southern Railway and the Mobile & 
Ohio by union representatives for an 
increase of 4 cents an hour for shop- 
men. The scale is now 73 cents, al- 
though only 70 cents is ordered by the 
Labor Board. Other railroads are an- 
ticipating a similar request and it is 
thought about 200,000 members of the 
Federated Shop Crafts union will be 
affected. The last change in shopmen’s 
wages was a reduction from 77 cents an 
hour to 73 cents in the latter part of 
1922, resulting in a strike at that time. 











q Prices _ | 


; ee tommodity price indices com- 
piled by various agencies show 
some irregularity for February when 
used comparatively. Dun’s indicates a 
decrease of two-tenths of one per cent. 
during the month, while Bradstreet’s 
indicates an increase of 2% per cent. 
The Irving Fisher index indicates a de- 
cline of one per cent. The discrepan- 
cies among the indices is due to the 
method of grouping followed by each 
agency. Bradstreet states that eight 
groups of commodities rose, most of 
them slightly, with metals leading, and 
live stock, breadstuffs, fruits, hides and 

















leather, oils, coal and coke and building 
materials following. Five groups de- 
clined, these including textiles, which 
fell heavily, and provisions, naval stores, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
products only slightly. The Annalist 
index of food prices indicated an ad- 
vance in this important element in the 


“cost of living of 5.67 per cent. for the 


month. 

Prices during the first half of March 
continued to register irregularity. Buy- 
ing was fair in the pig iron market with 
prices holding at $23 for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and $22 for Buffalo, but there 
is now evidences of shading. Steel con- 
tinued firm in the Middle West, al- 
though there was increasing evidence of 
shading in the Eastern market. Copper 
held firmly around 14 cents a pound. 
Producers are confidently predicting 15 
cents within another three months and 
possibly earlier. The agitation for a 
tariff upon copper is having something 
to do, it is believed, with the increase in 
price. South American producers do 
not desire to see a tariff and if they 
curtail production sufficiently to raise 
the price to around 15 cents the plea of 
domestic consumers for protection will 
be weakened. 














Railroads | 








HE final report of the Class 1 rail- 
roads for January showed total net 
operating income of $51,281,200, equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 4.54 per cent. 
on the tentative valuation of the car- 
riers. Earning power in the West is 
still weak, the roads in that district 
earning at the rate of 3.59 per cent., 
while in the Eastern district the rate of 
return was 5.04 per cent., and in the 
Southern, 5.68 per cent. In January, 
1923, net operating income was $61,- 
128,970, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 5.58 per cent. In Decem- 
ber earnings were at the rate of 4.44 
per cent. Gross operating revenue in 
January amounted to $468,976,600, a de- 
crease of $33,565,250, or 6.7 per cent. 
under the same month last year. Oper- 
ating expenses totalled $384,984,380, a 
decrease of $23,993,100, or 5.9 per cent. 
Car loadings are heavy and a new 
high record has been established for the 
first two months of the year. In Janu- 
ary and February, 1924, 7,924,587 cars 
were loaded, as compared with 7,654,158 
in the corresponding period of 1923. In 
February alone, 3,632,515 cars were 
loaded as compared with 3,414,779 in 
February last year. The railroads made 
a special effort in 1923 to increase their 
facilities and are in a position to handle 
a heavy volume of traffic at the present 
time. There was a net increase of 14,624 
new freight cars during 1923, the total 
installments during the year numbered 
183,367 new cars, while retirements of 
old cars from service amounted to 168,- 
743. At the present time there are about 
134,000 surplus cars available for imme- 
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How did 
Your 
GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 
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Quite as important as any- 
thing you wear are your 
garters. Keep them fresh 


and lively. Ask always for 
Bostons for better quality. 
Sold everywhere. 





: George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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“I keep six honest, nore men; 
Th 


(They taught me alll knew): 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO."...,..., 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 
WHEN was the pyramid of Cheops built ? 
HOW is a mud gun operated ? 

WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge? 
WHO was the Milliboy of the Slashes? 


Are these “six men” serving you too ? 
Give them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ~ "36262" 


in your home, office, school, library. This ‘Supreme 
Authority’’ in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. Answers all 
kinds of questions. A century of developing enlarg- 
ing, and perfecting under exacting care and highest 
scholarship insures accuracy, completeness, com- 
pactness, authority. 

The New INTERNATIONAL is 
the final authority for the Su- 
preme Courts and the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at 
Washington. 

Write for a sample 
page of the New Words, ¢ 
prices, ete. To those | 
naming Forbes we wil! 
send free a set of 
Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Seventy-one Years of Growth 


| Growth is an expression of efficiency, just as 
inefficiency is the forerunner of decay. 


The growth of The Continental in its seventy- 
| one years of business, has been tremendous. 

not due to any trick of fortune or favor of cir- 
cumstance, but to the efficiency of the methods 
which have consistently commanded the confidence 
| of every agent and policyholder. 


“America Fore” 


It is 





HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








MONTREAL 


“AMERICA FORE" 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 














Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 
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Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 






















‘ ng names of your 
best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 


(A thousands of different Mailing Lists. 


, 99% Gyicintat 5 Peach 
Ross-could Co atte St. Louis 


How Much 1 
LongerAreYou ? 
Going to Work ¢« 


This book explains a simple 
plan which will provide pro- 
tection during productive 
years and a substantial estate 
for later life. 





Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Dealersin Southern Municipaland First Mortgage Bonds 
628 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Summer Session Extends from 
July 7 to August 15 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Foreign Trade, Secretarial, Advertising 
and Salesmanship, Realty, and Inten- 
sive courses in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping. 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, and General Methods in 
Commercial Education. 

The Fall term begins September 8. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations:$100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free-upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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diate use. However, the railroads are 
still buying heavily of equipment, the 
Louisville & Nashville just recently 
coming into the market for $10,000,000 
worth of new rolling stock, the pur- 
chases comprising 30 locomotives, 340 
passenger cars and 3,670 freight cars. 
New York Central recently purchased 
14,500 new freight cars. 











Cotton and Grain | 














TTENTION is called to the special 

article discussing the current situ- 
ation in cotton in the fore part of this 
issue. Comment is omitted here on that 
account. 

The Norbeck-Burtness bill which pro- 
posed to create a fund of $50,000,000 to 
finance farm diversification in the wheat 
belt has met with defeat in the Senate. 
The vote stood 41 to 32. Although en- 
dorsed by President Coolidge, there was 
much opposition throughout the coun- 
try to this measure, as it would benefit 
only a small part of the country, and 
this at the expense of the remainder. 
Even farmers in the Northwest are not 
by any means unanimous for public re- 
lief measures of this kind. An appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to be used in 
financing fertilizer purchases also was 
defeated in the Senate. 

The McNary-Haughen bill, which 
proposes the creation of a $200,000,000 
corporation to purchase all kinds of 
farm products when the price falls be- 
low a “ratio-price” and to sell the sur- 
plus abroad at a loss, will soon be con- 
sidered. The idea is to bring all farm 
products up to the pre-war parity. The 
measure is receiving considerable sup- 
port, but, should it pass, the reaction 
may be anything but advantageous to 
the country as a whole. The farm prod- 
ucts purchased are to be disposed of in 
foreign markets for whatever they will 
bring and it is a clear case of what is 
known in internatidWal trade as “dump- 
ing,” and in. this case it would be par- 
ticularly offensive because it would be 
carried on under governmental auspices. 
Retaliatory legislation among foreign 
countries is almost certain to transpire. 

Acting under the flexible section of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law, 
President Coolidge has increased the 
duty on wheat from 30 cents to 42 cents 
a bushel, the duty of wheat flour and 
other wheat products from 78 cents to 
$1.04 a hundred pounds, and reduced the 
duty on bran and products produced in 
milling wheat from 15 per cent. ad 
valorem to 7% per cent. ad valorem. 
The idea, of course, is to protect wheat 
growers against the competition of for- 
eign wheat, principally Canadian. As 
the United States has about 70,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat over dnd above 
the amount required for the home 
needs and as this must meet Canadian 
wheat abroad, it is improbable that the 
farmer will derive much benefit from 
the increase. As a matter of fact, the 
price of wheat has declined sharply 
since the President increased the duty. 
Cash price for number 2 wheat at this 
writing is $1.23 a bushel, a new low for 
1924, and a decline of 7% cents within 
a week. A year ago this grade of wheat 
sold at $1.48 a bushel. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the stock of wheat at country 
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mills and elevators at 90,396,000 bushels 
and stocks on farms at 133,871,000 bush- 
els, as Of March 1. The visible supply 
at terminal points is 64,072,000 bushels, 
bringing the aggregate supply up to 
288,339,000 bushels. This compares with 
295,519,000 bushels a year ago. The De- 
partment also estimates the value of 
all principal grains on farms, as of 
March 1, at $1,853,000,000, as compared 
with $1,166,000,000 a year ago. Grain 
prices for February 15 were used in the 
calculation. Crops, animals raised and 
live stock products of American farm- 
ers were valued at $12,204,000,000 last 
year by the Department. This was $960,- 
000,000 more than in 1922. The value of 
the 1923 wheat crop was estimated at 
$726,000,000 compared with $874,000,000 
in 1922, and with $2,080,000,000 in 1919. 


| Shipping and Trade 


fp cigy Hieranagy ie’ is coming about in 
the shipping industry. The steamship 
companies have had a difficult time since 
late in 1920 to make ends meet, and in 
fact, the majority of them have reported 
operating losses. A great many ships have 
been withdrawn from service, but never- 
theless competition has been keen and 
rates have remained low. Within recent 
weeks, however, there has been a _ hard- 
ening rate tendency noticeable and it is 
thought this will continue. In any event, 
the cut-throat competition of the last two 
or three years has ended. Steamship own- 
ers are generally now determined not to 
send a ship out unless it is possible to fig- 
ure a trip profit on her. 

There was actually a decrease in idle 
tonnage last year, according to records 
of the Commerce Department. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1924 the idle shipping of the prin- 
cipal maritime countries of the world 
stood at 6,803,000 gross tons, as compared 
with 9,026,000 tons one year previously, 
and 10,934,000 on January 1, 1922. About 
one-half of the 2,200,000 tons’ reduction 
is credited to America. At the beginning 
of the current year there were 5,271,000 
tons of idle American shipping, as against 
6,328,000 tons on January 1, 1923. Idle 
shipping of the United Kingdom amounted 
to 909,000 tons on January 1, 1924, com- 
pared with 1,010,000 tons at the beginning 
of the previous year. France had 450,000 
idle tons, as against 730,000. 

Many of the idle ships, especially those 
laid up in American ports, will never 
again figure in the commerce of the 
world and the real situation is better than 
indicated. If trade makes the gains pre- 
dicted for it when the European situation 
is straightened out, there is the possibility 
of an actual shortage in several classes 
of ships before the year is out. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions before the shipping industry is the 
proposed consolidations of the trade 
routes followed by Shipping Board ton- 
nage. Regular service is now maintained 
between various ports by the private com- 
panies operating Government vessels and 
a considerable duplication and loss occurs. 
For example, three separate services are 
now operated to Northern Europe which 
could be consolidated under one manage- 
ment and the triplication of service elim- 
inated. The first movement in this di- 
rection has been the selection of Moore 
& McCormick of New York, as operator 
of all Government vessels in the Baltic 
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Water Heater [= 


Service 


WO million water heaters now in 

use in this country attest the fact 
that what was merely a convenience 
yesterday becomes a necessity today. 


To give permanently satisfactory 
service, a water heater must be equipped 
with Copper coils used in conjunction 
with a Copper storage boiler and Brass 


pipe. 


Heaters so equipped provide an un- 
diminished flow of clear, rust-free hot 
water for home, hotel or industrial use. 
In addition, because Brass pipe does not 
clog and rust, circulation is not re- 
tarded. This assures fuel economy and 
heater efficiency. 


Appreciation of the superiority of 
Brass and Copper for water heating 
apparatus is spreading. There is still 
an unsold market for approximately 
6,500,000 new heaters in this country. 


The American Brass Company, the world’s 

largest producer of fabricated Copper and 

Copper-bearing metals, supplies Brass and 

Copper of the highest purity to the prn- 

cipal manufacturer of water heaters and 
kindred equipment. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


New York, Chicago 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence 


ANACOND 


Detroit Waterbury, Conn., 


GENERAL OFFIG§S: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Mills and Factories: 
Ansonia,Conn., Torrington,Conn. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St.Louis, San Francisco — 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN 


from mine to consumer 
4 ‘ . 


Hastings-on-Hudson,N. Y.,Kenosha, Wis. 


BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONT 





COPPER—A QUALITY PRODUCT AT A PRE-WAR PRICE 
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Bankers Trust Company, 


1, 1922 


by coupons maturing May l, 
coupons, 


Street, New York City. 


Interest on the above 
May 1, 1924. 


May 1, 1924. 


Dated, New York, March 1, 1924. 








American Light & Traction 
Company 


Notice of Redemption of 
$3,000,000 Six Per Cent Gold Notes 


Notice is hereby given that American Light & Traction Company has 
exercised its option to call and redeem on May 1, 1924 (the next interest 
payment date), Three Million Dollars ($3,000,000) principal amount of its 
Six Million Dollars ($6,000,000) Five Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes 
issued under and secured by Trust Indenture, dated May 1, 1920, to 
Three Million Dollars ($3,000,000) 


principal amount of notes were called for redemption on November 


Trustee. 


THE ABOVE MENTIONED NOTES WILL BE PAID FOR ON 
May 1, 1924, at the principal amount thereof and accrued interest 
thereon, and in addition thereto a premium of One Per Cent (1%) of 
the principal amount thereof, on presentation of the notes, accompanied 
1924, 
at the office of Bankers Trust Company, Trustee, 


mentioned notes hereby called will cease on 


Notes presented for payment as above should be accompanied by 
proper income tax ownership certificates in respect of coupons due 


Registered notes should be discharged from registration. 
Holders of the notes should detach the Stock Purchase Warrants 


pertaining thereto before presenting the notes for payment, and should 
retain such Stock Purchase Warrants. 


This entire issue of Six Million Dollars ($6,000,000) 


of notes has therefore been called. 


American Light & Traction Company 
ALANSON P. LATHROP, President. 


and all subsequently maturing 
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OVER 40 YEARS’ 


experience ‘‘RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
gives us unbounded faith in the soundness 


of the Northwest. Its resources and 
potential wealth are barely touched; its 
tuture is bright. 


Investigate our 
Real Estate First Mortgages 
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NVESTMENT SECURITIES 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 












YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 
in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet F-29 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Established 1884 








Ask for this 






costers -Edison, Inc. 
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and Scandinavian trade routes. This 
means a merger of three former services 
and eight ships will be operated against 
twelve formerly. The next consolidation 
scheduled is in the United Kingdom’s ser- 
vice, it is reported. 

At the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Section 28 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act will become effective 
on May 20. By this section the railroads 
are prohibited from giving through rates 
on commodities moving for export or im- 
port to any other than American flag 
ships. The only commodity exempted is 
grain. In other words, American tonnage 
is given preference by this action. Re- 
taliation by foreign mercantile marine 
powers is looked for. 

Of considerable interest to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade will be the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held at Boston, June 4, 5 and 6. All 
Americans engaged in foreign trade or 
connected with any factor of international 
commerce, are invited. James A. Far- 
rell, President of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, is Chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council and has invited 
all Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, and other industrial and commer- 
cial organizations to send representatives. 
General topics of interest to exporters 
and importers and the shipping trade will 
be discussed by prominent speakers. 
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ANK clearings show a well sustained 
volume of business throughout the 
United States. Total clearings for Feb- 
ruary were about 7.7 per cent. greater 
than those of a year ago, but 12.4 per cent. 
under January. Production of basic 
commodities is showing an increase for 
the first time since the downward move- 
ment began last May. The position of 
the Federal Reserve System shows no 
important changes from two weeks ago. 
Total gold reserves are slightly higher at 
$3,131,000,000, total earning assets stand 
at about $938,000,000, and Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation at $2,011,000,000, 
a new low for the year. The ratio of 
reserves to liabilities is practically un- 
changed at slightly under 81 per cent. 
The money market passed through a 
period of unusual activity during the sec- 
ond week of March without any flurry in 
rates. Income tax payments and Treas- 
ury financing to the extent of $400,000,000, 
and the maturity of $570,000,000 of Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness, all fell on 
the same date. Subscriptions to the $400,- 
000,000 offering of one-year 4 per cent. 
Treasury certificates exceeded $660,000,- 
000. Call money is available at 3 per cent., 
the lowest since August, 1922: time loans 
at 5 to 4% per cent., and commercial dis- 
counts at 5 to 434 per cent. Money in 
circulation is now approximately $4,681,- 
707,784, or $41.77 per capita, the largest 
circulation since the 1920 period of in- 
flation when it stood at $50.11 per capita. 
Iron production in February amounted 
to 3,074,757 tons, or 106,026 a day, against 
3,018,890 in January or 97,384 a day. 
February output was on the largest daily 
basis of any month since last August. 
The highest on record was that of 124,764 
tons daily in May, 1923. The highest 
wartime production was 113,942 daily in 
September, 1918. The smallest produc- 
tion since December, 1903, was 27,889 
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Steel production in February was at 
the daily rate of 151,227 tons, or at an 
annual rate of 47,000,000 tons. The rec- 
ord full year’s output was in 1917 when 
43,619,200 tons were produced, so that 
February production was at a rate actu- 
ally in excess of the record year’s aver- 
age. Practical capacity of the steel in- 
dustry in the United States is about 
52,000,000 tons, and on this basis Febru- 
ary production was at about 90 per cent. 
of capacity. The U. S. Steel Corporation 
reported an increase of 114,472 tons in 
the amount of forward business carried on 
its books at the close of February. The 
Corporation is operating at about 93 per 
cent. of capacity. Orders on hand at the 
end of February aggregated 4,912,901 
tons, against 4,798,429 tons at the end of 
January, and 7,283,989 tons at the end 
of February last year. Large automotive 
production is one reason for the increased 
demand for iron and steel. Output of 
passenger cars and motor trucks in the 
first two months of the year totalled 
665,234, compared with 520,473 in the same 
period in 1923. 
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bers investigation into the leasing of 
the naval oil reserves in California 
and Wyoming is still going on with many 
ramifications. Startling disclosures are 
the order of the day and have been duly 
chronicled in the newspapers throughout 
the country and need not be repeated here. 
The principal result of the inquiry so far 
has been the procuring of a temporary 
injunction restraining the Mammoth Oil 
Company from operating under the Tea- 
pot Dome lease. This action was upon 
the petition of the Government’s special 
counsel. Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss 
of the Navy and Albert E. Watts, Vice- 
President of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation, were appointed joint receiv- 
ers. 

Similar action has been taken against 
the Pan-American Petroleum Company, 
controlled by Edward L. Doheny, in 
connection with the leases obtained by that 
company in California. However, in this 
instance, extraction of oil is not to be 
curtailed, but the proceeds from the sale 
of oil will be impounded under restrictions 
imposed by the Court. 

Of greater importance to the business 
of the country was the failure of Congress 
to authorize a reduction in the 1923 in- 
come tax payments before they were due 
on March 15, and the drafting of a sol- 
diers’ bonus bill in the House. The Pres- 
ident sent a special message to Congress 
urging a reduction of 25 per cent. in the 
1923 payment, but practical politics evi- 
dently were considered of greater moment 
than the benefit that would be derived by 
the taxpayers of the country, and no 
action was taken. The reduction must 
now be accomplished by an amendment to 
the Longworth Bill, which is now before 
the Senate Finance Committee, where it 
will probably remain until about April 1. 

The Bonus Bill drafted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and passed 
by the House, contains three principal 
features: They are, cash payment to ex- 
service men where the sums do not exceed 
$50; cash payments to dependent wives, 
children, mothers and fathers of the de- 
ceased ex-service men on the basis of $1 
for each day of home service and $1.25 
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A banker’s advice 
has put many a man 
on the right track 





Y successful business man 
va in your city can give you 
Verse! the names of half a dozen 
men who began in business with 
as good a start as he had but who 
today are unheard of. 


In business circles you will find that 
his success is attributed to the fact that 
he is a good financier. You will notice, 
too, that men of this type keep in the 
closest touch with their bankers. 


Not everyone can be a born financier, 
but every citizen can get sound financial 
advice from his banker. 


The banker knows conditions. And he 
takes a personal interest in your success, 
for successful citizens make a success- 
ful city. 





It is a good thing to get your banker’s 
point of view on your plans before you 
back them up with your savings. 





Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your personal 
and commercial banking business in 
New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 







CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











INVESTMENT SERVICE 


FORTY-TWO YEARS OF INVESTMENT 
SERVICE is the record on which we solicit 
your business for bonds or investment stocks. 


Our current offerings 


selected to meet the requirements of individ- 


ual and institutional 


government, municipal, railroad and public 


utility bonds. 








| New York Philadelphia 


We invite inquiries regarding general 
market conditions or specific issues. 


Paine, Webber & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston 


have been carefully 


buyers and include 


Detroit Chicago 

















DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


































Growth of Business—10 years 


Year Gross Net 
1914 $17,100,000 $8,187,000 
1915 18,778,000 . 9,573,000 
1916 18,941,000 9,383,000 
1917 20,119,000 8,514,000 
1918 22,870,000 9,840,000 
1919 26,310,000 10,061,000 
1920 34,986,000 11,528,000 
1921 37,510,000 13,231,000 
1922 39,205,000 15,788,000 
1923 39,972,000 16,478,000 





inrest® $22,872,000 $8,291,000 


Common Stock Dividend No. 33 


Aregular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share upon the common capital stock of 
this company will be paid on April 15, 
1924, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business March 31, 1924. 


EARNINGS- Year Ended Dec. 31,1923 


Gross earnings. . - $39,971,743 
Net after taxes, etc. . 16,478,332 
Surplus for common 


stock after prior charges 

anddepreciation. . . 3,652,448 
Annual dividend (8%) 

on all common out- 

standing Dec. 31,1923 2,850,471 


Surplus over annualdividend 801,977 


Earned per share of common $10.25 


San Francisco’ A. F. HockenseaMeR 
California Vice-President and T: 






































CParamount GPiclures 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable May Ist, 1924, to 
stockholders o at the close of 
business on April 15th, 1924. 

ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
March 10th, 1924. Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
. Stock of this Company will be paid 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 share) on the COM 
ni ° per ad 
MON Stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1924, will be paid April 30, 1924. 

Both Dividends one payable to Stockholders of record 


Mareh 924 
nates aadien . KB. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 6, 1924, 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, March 11, 1924. 
DIVIDEND No. 220 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT has been declared upon 
the Capital Stock of this Company, payable on 
April 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 25, 1924. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be held on Wednesday, the 9th 
day of April next, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at the close of business on the 25th 
day of March, instant, and be reopened on the 
morning of the 10th day of April next. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the 
outstanding preferred stock of the United 
Bakeries Corporation, payable April Ist, 1924, to 
stockholders of record March 15, 1924. | Transfer 
books close March 15th, 1924, and will reopen 
April 2nd, 1924. 

GEORGE G. BARBER, Treasurer. 





‘Men Who Are Making the West,’’ B. C. Forbes’ newest and 
greatest book. Biography that is filled with thrills and busi- 


ness facts and information. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


$2 per copy. 
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for each day of foreign service up to a 
limit of $500 and $625 respectively; 29 
year endowment policies to surviving ex. 
service men. The first feature will cost 
the Government about $16,000,000; the 
second about $125,000,000; and the thirg 
$1,831,000,000. In order to finance the plan 
it is proposed that the Government shall 
each year set aside a sinking fund of about 
$85,000,000., which, at the end of 19 years, 
will be sufficient to cancel the debt. The 
total outlay in 20 years will be nearly 
$2,100,000,000. No provision to raise rey- 
enues for the sinking fund is made in the 
bill. The Senate promises to take early 
action on the bonus, and, it is believed, 
will pass it. The President, however, is 
opposed to the measure and his veto would 
not be surprising. 

Curtis D. Wilbur, Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court of California, has 
accepted the Secretaryship of the Navy, 
made vacant by the resignation of Edwin 
Denby. Judge Wilbur is a Republican. 

The House, by a vote of 227 to 142, has 
approved the offer of Henry Ford for 
Muscle Shoals, made more than two 
years ago. The Ford bid is now before 
the Senate. 








International | 














Canada.—In a review for 1923 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway points out some 
of the records achieved by the Dominion. 
The wheat crop was the largest in Can- 
ada’s history, the final estimate placing it 
at 474,199,000 bushels, an increase of 
75,000,000 over 1922. Mineral products 
were valued at $214,000,000, as compared 
with $178,000,000. The fisheries turned in 
a catch worth $40,000,000, a figure within 
$3,000,000 from that of 1922, despite the 
curtailed exports to the United States on 
account of the Fordney tariff. The pro- 
duction of electric power amounted to 
$88,000,000, an increase of 10 per cent. over 
1922. Forestry production was approxi- 
mately $290,000,000. 

An agreement has been reached between 
the Canadian and United States govern- 
ments under which commissions are cre- 
ated to co-operate in the proposed St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes deep water-way 
project. President Coolidge has appointed 
Herbert Hoover chairman of the Amer- 
ican board. The total cost of the project 
is estimated at $253,000,000, including the 
development of 1,464,000 hydro-electric 
horsepower. 

Great Britain—Exports for February 
totalled  £67,970,000, compared with 
£64,230,000 for January, and £57,500,000 
for February, 1923. Imports totalled 
£96,700,000, compared with £101,250,000 in: 
January and £83,830,000 for February, 
1923. Encouragement is felt over the in- 
crease in exports and decrease in imports. 

A definite upward trend in wages has. 
set in after a decline of two years. 


strikes have marked the turn. The national 
budget shows a surplus of £25,000,000, 
with several weeks to go before the fiscal 
year ends. The upturn in security prices 
during February caused an appreciation of 
£118,000,000, which more than offset the 
shrinkage in December and January. 


Leading department stores report larger 


sales and profits over a year ago. 


Coal miners threaten a strike April 17,. 


The 
increases following the dock and railway 
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D toa when their present wage agreement ex- oa G a 
y; 2 pires, unless there is a readjustment up- Vd, " . 
IZ ex. ward giving them 40 per cent. higher wages ren Isittle A C t W 
1 cost than tte in 1914 to cover the higher onvenien ay 
> the cost of living. Many other strikes are qs . 
third threatened, ranging from bus men to aus t S b b 
© plan income tax collectors. It is thought an 0 u Scri e 
Shall effort will be made to get a minimum wage Now and } 
about law through Parliament which may prevent 
Th the strike. : ih 
“ A mammoth pageant, to be known as the at Cn r 
yeni British Empire Exhibition, will open in Lon- a Just fill in and 
es é don in May and carry over — a = ~ =— oe mail coupon be- 
© is to be the greatest fair ever held and wi “ * offers a Prine of % for ; 
ay cost £25,000,000. It is being financed by — re f $f low with your 
ved <i ee , . the best story published in eac. E 
iy British business men in order to stimulate : 1 h remittance an d 
ae British industry and it is hoped the result issue and also pays $1 for eac Forb M : 
— will be a recapture of the former trade story used. orbes agazine 
the position held by Great Britain. Some will be sent to 
_ gear pga ~iretuumene Cnn Saenene you regularly for 
are @x ° ‘ ‘ 
os France—The two Experts’ Committees A friend of F. A. Munsey, who had one year — 26 
‘ei are still at work on their reports to the accompanied the capitalist into one of : 
hes Reparations Commission, and while making his busy Mohican grocerms, a a issues. 
for rapid progress have ceased to predict when TS suspiciously. Say, Fran - . sal 
heir reports will be completed. Premier @t length, “I thought the ohicans 
_ ee ’ : didn’t take orders by telephone. silat ; 
ore Poincaré has let it be known that the : stp : —_— a 
French government will accept the experts’ They don’t,” replied Mr. Munsey. mail 
plan for turning back the railroads and “Then why is there such a continuous iisicdctintcnntonmennecnn 
economic control of the Ruhr to Germany, ringing of telephone bells?” FORBES MAGAZINE, 
providing internaticnal control of German “They not telephone bells,” smiled the 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
finances is instituted. financier, “They’re the bells on the cash Enclosed find $4.00 on. additional for 
One of the most important developments registers.”—$5 prize to G. T. Evans, } Carsdian povege and, 2.0 aot, a 
in international finance has bee: the estab- Pittsburgh, Pa. zine for one year—26 issues—beginning with 
lishment of a credit of $100,000,000 in New x ok x the next issue. 
oo © S * mong & Coenen ed PND oi civnnndeseccdesscnesdcsnesdaeseensesens 
the use of the Bank of France in stabilizing Interested 4 
the franc. Upon announcement of this A microscopic youth with a penny NE. cicniscntinsricticeraaensmcmnsin 
credit the franc rallied from under 3% clutched firmly in his moist hand stood lip eed abating oss assoanxestaassecbsouen 107 
cents to approximately 5 cents. As im- on tiptoe in front of a candy counter, 














portant as the credit is in itself, it is re- inspecting the goods. Nothing seemed 


in garded more fundamentally as expressing {9 please him and finally the clerk, in 
mn confidence on the part of American bankers exasperation, said: “See here, young 
ae that a solution to the reparations tangle is fellow, do you want to buy the whole 
ni close and general rehabilitation of Europe world with a fence around it for a 
. not far off. It is believed that a part of penny?” 

4 the terms under which the credit was The prospective purchaser meditated 







established is that France will accept the a moment and then replied: “Let’s see 
recommendations of the Dawes and Mc- _ it.”—$1 prize to C. B. Mills, Marysville, 
Kenna Committees. Ohio. 


Washington Pedigreed Asparagus 


Washington Rust Resistant Asparagus is 
the result of plant research aad breeding by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Your garden produces everything 
else—why not grow some aspar- 
agus? It’s as simple as 2x2. 


LET US TELL YOU HOW 


Asparagus freshly cut and immediately 
served is one of the most delicate, 
wholesome, and appetizing products of 
the home garden. Its early appearance 
in the spring, together with the fact 
that an asparagus bed when once es- 
tablished will produce for many years, 
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It’s a 


LOOSE LEAF 


Though it looks Mke a 
bound book. 


The Proudfit 
Time Saving Kind 
Sheets held by compression— 


removable in a few seconds. 
Loose only when you want 
them to be—no holes to tear 
put. 

Has interchangeable backs— 
saves frequent buying of new 
books. 








Light because leaves are small 
—only 1% inch binding 
margin. 

Spring steel bands keep ALL 
surfaces level, wherever book 
opens. 


Send for booklet telling 
many more Proudfit ad- 
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retains the quality of the fresh shoots. 


Send your name to-day for our beautiful 22 page Catalogue, over 50 illustrations,—Fruit, Nut 
aod Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines and perennial plants—Everything 
that’s good to plant at prices you can afford to pay—SIMPLY ASK FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘Z’’. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. Glenwood Nursery 
Rochester, New York 
“FAMOUS SINCE THE SIXTIES” 


. fs . : vantages. 
— it < repair in the 

ome as well as in the market garden ‘ 
and - sg truck eo Asparagus is Proudf its 
one of the most popular vegetables for: 4 
canning, because the canned product Pr o f tt s 
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13 Logan Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Changing Conditions 


Can You Meet 
Them Successfully? 


HE rapidity with which funda- 

mental business conditions change 
is sometimes little short of amazing. 
Price rise and fall: markets expand and 
contract without any apparent warn- 
ing. Concerns and individuals who do 
not foresee these changes either fail or 
suffer a marked decline in their profits. 


The purpose of the Brookmire Service is two- 
fold: through the Commercial Service to pre- 
sent to business executives the facts underlying 
the constantly changing status of commercial 
affairs and by this information to give warning 
of coming changes and help business men to 
adopt successful, profitable policies in credits, 
sales, production, labor, inventories. 


The Investment Service covers stocks, bonds, 
the underlying market trends, specific recom- 
mendations. It gave warning six months in 
advance of the panic of 1907, the depressions of 
1914 and 1921. It forecasts major changes in 
security prices, giving you this knowledge 
when it can be profitably used. 


The coupon will bring to you by return mail a 
complete description of this Service and copies 
of our latest bulletins. Please indicate whether 
you are interested in the Commercial or the 
Investment Service. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 








always one of reaction in 
business and security mar- 


kets? Regardless of the 
general feeling, what are 
the facts? 


A careful study of past 
Presidential years has de- 
veloped some illuminating 
information—valuable in 
that it throws light on 
what may reasonably be 
expected this year in busi- 
ness activity and security 
trends. 


We have just prepared a 
special pamphlet which 
covers this important sub- 
ject in some detail: (1) 
summarizes Presidential 
years 1896-1920; (2) re- 
views developments in 
1923; (3) states our posi- 
tion on business and se- 
curities in 1924. The cou- 
pon below will bring you 
a copy by return mail 
without cost or obligation. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
‘S Wrest 45th St.. New | 


Please send me free your 
new pamphlet F—“Business 
in Presidential Years.” I am 
interested particularly in your 
conclusions as they apply to 


Business (_ ) 
Security Trends ( ) 
(Check one) 


ee ee 


Address 
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